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Ramon de Zubiaurre in his Studio 


Valentin de Zubiaurre in his Studio 


fSad personal circumstances, in addition to 
great extra work, have forbidden me. much to 
my regret, to write for sometime, my Old World 
letters, 1 take them up again to-day, but, as I 
have been unable yet to finish my article on 
Belgium, 1 give a sketch about two Spanish artists 
that I had prepared months ago,] 

(i8th Letter.) 

TWO GREAT DEAF ARTISTS OF SPAIN: 

THE ZUBIAURRE BROTHERS 

O BE a great musician. — the Head of 
the Madrid Conservatory and the 
Royal Chapel of the Dowager Queen 
of Spain: to cherish a passionate love 
for harmony, to consecrate his whole 
life to it, — and, on three children, to have one 
hearing daughter and two sons, stone deaf by 
birth ! 

Can such a cruelty of Nature be imagined? It 
is what happened, not so many years ago. to a 
distinguished Spanish gentleman, of pure Basque 
blood, Mr. de Zubiaurre, both a talented musician, 
a lover of art, a clever man and a noble man 
quite popular at the Court and in the high society 
circles of Madrid. And one can easily picture 
how desolate he must have been, when he was 
convinced that his sons. — Valentin, born in 1879, 
and Ramon, three years younger, were deaf and 
dumb! Poor father! It is probable that he could 
not always help sighing — perhaps even murmur- 
ing against this bitter irony of Fate, .^nd yet 
when he died, about one year ago, in January 1914. 
he w'as certainly reconciled for a very, very long 
time with his children’s misfortune, for the boys 
had not only grown to become the most charm- 
ing and fascinating young men that can be ima- 
gined; but the names of V'alentin and Ramon de 
Zubiaurre. the deaf painters, sons of the Court 
musician, were, and are destined to remain 
among the greatest and most brilliant names, both 
of the silent word and of the artistic world. 




Valentin and Ramon de Zubiaurre on the Baieony 
of their Studio 

What a splendid example has been then given 
once more, of the merciful law of compensation! 

The education of the two brothers began at 
home, where they were taught speech and lip- 
reading at the same time with signs. Only the 
eldest, Valentin was, during one year, a day 
pupil of the National College for the Deaf of 
Madrid, but Mr. de Zubaiurre and his devoted 
wife. Dona Paz, preferred family education and 
kept their boys at home where.' during more 
than ten years, they were taught by private 
teachers and authors, together with their hearing 
sister. Dona Maria de Pilar. The father and 


mother took a great part in the education of the 
three cliildren. and to-day the young artists 
gratefully speak of the love debt they owe to 
them. .Mso a touching detail of their infancy 
is this: as the little girl was more able than her 
brothers to derive profit from the lessons they 
received, she had voluntarily made herself their 
under-teacher, and, when their masters had left 
the school room, she explained to them, either in 
signs or orally, what they had not fully under- 
stood.. .all honor to this sweet little sister! 

By and by. the bright, intelligent boys became 
familiar with the secrets of Science. History, 
Literature. Poetry, and revealed themselves to be 
enthusiastic lovers of all these grand, beautiful 
things. But one surpassed all in their young 
hearts and souls: the Fine .^rts! If their ears 
were hopelessly closed to the sweet sound of 
harmony daily resonant in the Court Musician’s 
home, their eyes were the more eagerly opened 
to the splendors of pictures and statues they saw- 
in the museums, to the picturesque sights of the 
marvellous tints and colours of the Spanish lands- 
capes... and thej' were mere infants still, when 
one of them, — was it Valentin? was it Ramon?— 
confided to his brother: “When I am a man, I 
shall be a painter!’’ To which the other firmly- 
answered: “.And so shall I!” 

Seeing their children’s dispositions, the parents 
sent them to have lessons with an excellent 
Madrid teacher. Senor Carriedo: they studied 
and copied pictures in the famous Madrid Gal- 
lery, the Prado: then they followed for a few 
years the courses of the Madrid School of the 
Fine .Arts, where both won a first prize and began 
to attract the attention of lovers of art. 

In 1906. when respectively 27 and 24 years old. 
the promising young artists went with their 
mother. Dona Paz. to spend one year in Paris. 
They entered as pupils at the famous .Academic 
Julian and in another one. but they were very 
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MADRID TYPES, BY VALENTIN DE ZUBIAURRE. 
(Belonging to a Dutch amateur) 


independent, and the old fashioned ways of both 
schools promptly rebuked them. They became 
free students, — and, visiting and studying the 
Paris galleries, Louvre, Luxembourg and others, 
making friends with the greatest contemporary 
artists and receiving advice from their elders, they 
found their way to the Road of Talent and Fame. 
From their sojourn in Paris really dates their 
artistic career. — not ten years complete yet, and 
so faithful, so rich, that it has already brought 
them both to a twin celebrity. 

The manner of the two brothers is marvellously 
alike — it needs a keen observer to notice the slight 
differences in their pictures; they have chosen 
the .same style in which they excel. — the painting 
of authentic types of old Spain, men and women 
of the country of Salamanca, Segovia, Sevilla, 
Madrid. In all their work, they show Spanish 
people busy in their humble peasant homes, they 
represent them toiling, labouring, and also en- 
joying their frugal meals, rejoicing in their pic- 
ture.sgue ways, dancing with tamborils or singing 
with guitars; or still piously following their end- 
le.ss procession.s, praying in the shadow of their 
grey walled churches. They give an intense life' 
to their rather stern and grave faces, they faith- 
fullv copy out their original brilliant costumes, — 
the same that their ancestors wore for so many 
generations; they minutely surround their 
models with their familiar household furniture 
and utensils, especially with the unique pottery 
that can be admired in all Spanish cottages; they 
frame them with the splendid, richly-tinted dec- 
oration of wide-open landscapes of their mother 
land....^nd what makes the Zubiaurre brothers 
great artists among all is they are the national 
painters of the Spanish people, they are the 
painters of Spain, just like the Dutch masters of 
old were the painters of Holland. 

They have already produced quite a considera- 
ble number of pictures, and have received a great 
deal of high rewards; among others. Valentin has 
won gold medals at the .'\rt Exhibitions of Brus- 
sels. 1010 — Munich, iqii. — Barcelonia, igi2. 
Ramon received gold medals in Valencia, lOll. 
Munich. 1013. great silver medals in Barcelonia 
Buenos-.'\yres and Madrid. They have exhibited 
their paintings in various towns of Spain. France, 
Holland, Germany, Italy. North and South Amer- 


ica, etc. Most of their pictures have been bought 
at high prices by the Luxembourg Museum of 
Paris, the Gallery of Modern Arts of Roma, the 
.A.rt Galleries of Amsterdam. Santiago of Chili, 
the Carnegie Foundation of Chicago. Others 
belong now to illustrious “amateurs.” as the 
Dow'ager Queen of Spain, the Infante Isabel, or 
the Crown Princess of Bavaria. 

Never do the great artists work jointly: though 
the results are nearly the same, each of them has 
his own ways, his own ideas, and in their sumptu- 
ous studio of Madrid, full of treasures of art and 
of curosities of the old Spain, they paint each 
their owm pictures, following their own dreams. 
They say that tw'enty days’ hard work is enough 


for them to achieve one of their large master- 
pieces, — which is sold for so many thousands of 
dollars and will, with time, acquire priceless value! 
They obey the call of Inspiration when it comes, 
and sometimes are seen to work desperately from 
morn to dawn, for several months steadily, 
after which the studio is closed and the brothers, 
—either by themselves, or accompanied by their 
charming sister, or by hearing or deaf friends, 
go for a trip in old curious Spain, Audalusia or 
Castille, where they gather new subjects for their 
pictures, or in foreign countries. They have al- 
ready visited France, England. Belgium, Holland, 
Germany. Switzerland, .Austria, Italy, and prob- 
ably this year they will go to the San Francisco 
Exhibition, where they will meet many acquaint- 
ances. for they were present at the Bi-Centenary 
of the .\bbc de I’Epee at Paris in 1912, and are 
said to have been great favorites with all the 
.American delegates. They are personally ac- 
iiuainted. if T am well informed, with most of the 
prominent deaf persons of the present time, — Mr. 
Fox. Hodgson, Carpenter. Simonson, Hannan, 
Frankcnheim. of America; Wilson. Sir Arthur 
Fairbairn, of England, Miss Ida de Klofverskjold, 
of Sweden; Dusuzeau, Mercier, of France, and 
many others. They are members of the Associa- 
tion of the Deaf of Madrid, of the National Deaf 
Club of Lonlon. etc. Valentin knows the French 
language, and Ramon the French and English 
pretty well. 

They live with their mother and sister, being 
yet unmarried. May 1 be allowed a little bit of 
feminine gossip? Every great heiress, deaf or 
hearing, in the twenties, not only in Spain but in 
nearly all Europe too, would be very glad to be 
noticed by the one or the other of these charming 
Princes! But she must be very, very rich, in- 
telligent and fair, to attract their attention! 

So alike in their work, the Zubiaurre brothers 
are very alike in appearance, — fine looking and 
refined young men, tall and slender, with the pure 
features of the Spanish race. They are also alike 
in character, though Valentin is deeper, more 
slow, more serious; Ramon more bright. The 
elder would prefer to enjoy a quite talk with 
friends, in smoking his perpetual cigarettes, 
while the younger in practising games and sports 
of all sorts! A lady friend of mine, who has made 
several trips with the Zubiaurre party, furnished 
me with this amusing detail: When the brothers 


"THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE,’ 
(Belonging to the 


BY RAMON DE ZUBIAURRE, 
\msu-rdam Gallery.) 
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DEAF MUTE DRIVES AUTOMOBILE 

CINCINNATI, March 4. — Horace Williamson, 
State examiner of chauffeurs, in graining a license 
today to George Thole, twenty-three, a deaf and 
dumb auto driver, declared : 

“I consider Thole one of the best chauffeurs in 
Cincinnati, because of the marvellous quality of his 
skin that enables him to detect sounds that a regular 
ear will miss. 

“Thole has proved that he can get along without 
ears. I had run on street car tracks and, more 
quickly than my ears could hear. Thole’s sensitive 
physical organism detected the approach of a car 
from behind. 

“We tried him on a car with an engine that missed 
once in a while, and he knew there was trouble every 
time. He know.s the difference between vibration 
from an auto horn and that of a street car.” 


Please urge your friends to subscribe for this paper. 


"We traveled toward the Holland border, as we 
were told that was the best way to go. Twenty 
or thirty times we were held up, and almost each 
time I was detained, owing to the fact that I was 
unable to talk to the officers. When I signified 
that 1 could not talk, they scoffed at me. 

“Finally one of them in the'jparty in which I 
was traveling who could understand sign lan- 
guage attempted to aid me. But officers had little 
belief but that I was shamniiiig,' and could really 
talk, but w'as concealing something by feigning 
that 1 was a mute. 

"I finally succeeded in getting out of the 
country, after undergoing a great many incon- 
veniences. .\fter we crossed the Holland border 
w'e had an easy time of it. although traveling was 
congested, owing to the many people that were 
leaving.” 

Mr. Bremond stated that while in Germany, 
when not being intercepted bj' officers, they were 
constantly reminded of the war times by the al- 
most incessant marching of troops, alw’ays troops, 
marching and riding to the front,” he wrote. 
"But never once did w-e come to the battle zone. 
Everywvhere there was excitement. They were 
stirring times, those last days I spent in Ger- 
many.” 

Leaving Germany, Mr. Bremond spent .several 
days in .Amsterdam before he was able to secure 
passage for .America. F'inally with tw’enty other 
-Americans, he succeeded in obtaining the right to 
sail to this country on a tramp freighter flying a 
Dutch flag. 

Mr. Bremond will remain in Galveston until 
Tuesday morning. When he will leave for .Austin. 
He is staying at the Panama hotel. — Galveston 
(Texas) News. 


A LA~I. W. W. 

I possess a social roommate 
Who is rather long and tall ; 

He acquired “gym” credit last week 
Without any work at all, 

Swinging all the dumb belles 
At the deaf-mutes’ ball 

Cornell Widow. 


Emulation looks out for merits, that she may 
exalt herself by a victory ; envy spies out blem- 
ishes, that she may lower another by a defeat. — 
Colton. 


(Belonging to the Roma Gallery) 


THE BREAKFAST, BY VA LENTIN DE ZUBIAURRE 
(Belonging to Mr. Kokhertholcr, Berlin) 


are away journeying, on the point of entering a 
hotel or a railw'aj' station, to talk with a coachman 
or a guide, lordly, carelc.ss Valentin sends brisk 
and lievely Ramon ahead, to make the arrange- 
ments, assume all the speech and discussions! 

Both l)rothers have very attractive persona- 
lities, and are welcome in all circles, — even at 
the Court where the Dowager Queen has a great 
liking for them. And now' that a similiar affliction 
has fallen upon the Royal children, that little Don 
Jaime of Bourbon, and perhaps one of his sisters 
are deaf too, it is easily to predict that the young 
deaf artists will become the familiar guests, the 
official painters of the Royal Family, and, in a 
few years, the teachers of fine arts of the prince 
and princess. 

History is a perpetual repetition ... Four cen- 
turies ago, there lived at the Court of Philipp II. 
of Spain, a famous deal artist. Fernandez Nava- 
rette el Alndo, about whom Lope de Vega wrote; 
“If Heaven has refused to him speech, his paint- 
ings speak for him.” The Zubiaurre brothers 
can speak, — as we all deaf of to-day speak, more 
or less w'ell; — but their paintings speak more 
eloquently than any words. They say that deaf- 
ne.ss is by no means an olistacle to artistic genius, 
and add a glorious page to tlie Golden Book the 
deaf of all times are patienty' composing liy their 
work and their pains. 

YVONNE PITROIS. 


DEAF REFUGEE 

How his indisposition came near costing his 
life, when mistaken for a spy w'hile fleeing from 
Germany, was w'ritten for The Galveston News 
Saturday night by Eugene Bremond, Jr., of Austin. 
Mr. Bremond is a deaf-mute and has just reached 
-America from Holland. 

He succeeded in securing pasage on a Dutch 
freighter out of Holland and landed in Boston. 
F'rom Boston he went to New Y'ork. where he 
spent a week and then sailed for Galveston, ar- 
riving here on the steamship Comal en route to 
his -Austin home. Mr. Bremond was in Germany 
at the opening of hostilities. 

"I was in the interior of Germany visiting and 
sight seeing when the war broke out.” w'rote Mr. 
Bremond. “and immediately made arrangements 
to leave the country. 1 traveled with many other 
-Americans who w'ere seeing the country. 
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HE EDITORAL page of a recent 
issue of the Missouri Record, pub- 
lished at the State School for the 
deaf at Fulton, under the heading 
of “Support the State School,” 
quotes a portion of an address delivered “some 
years ago” before the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf by Dr. E. A. Fay, Vice- 
President and professor at Gallaudet College and 
Editor of The Annals. The title of the address, 
while not given, may be inferred to be “Day 
Schools for the Deaf,” That it has been “some 
years” since the address was delivered, there 
can be no doubt, as we are unable to find it in 
the proceedings of the Staunton, Delavan. 
Morganton, Ogden. Columbus, Buffalo, Flint, 
Chicago or Berkeley Conventions, extending back 
to 1886. We have no copy of proceedings held 
prior to that date. 

After an experience of four years as a pupil 
and three years as an instructor in a State insti- 
tution for the deaf and twenty-five years as 
principal of a day-school in the fourth largest 
city in America we are unable to agree with the 
Record that the arguments and facts contained 
in the quoted portion of Dr. Fay’s address “are 
as true to day as when delivered.” They certain- 
ly are not true as far as St. Louis is concerned 
and St. Louis has maintained a public day-school 
for the deaf for the last thirty-six years. 

The following extracts from the portion of 
Dr. Fay’s address printed in the Record will 
serve to illustrate his view-point concerning day 
schools : 


“The majority of deaf-mutes, especially in the 
cities, come from the poorest and lowest classes; 
* * *■ Qfie who has had the opportunity of 
personal observation, can realize from what a 
terrible home the deaf-mute child, of one of our 
large cities, is often rescued when he is placed 
in an institution. In the garret or cellar, which 
is the only home he has ever known, or in the 
streets, where he is subject to the ridicule and 
abuse of his associates, and where he is easily 
taught by the actions and gestures of his vile 
companions, all that is debasing, while he is 
shut out by his deafness from all that is enobling, 
every influence that surrounds him is evil, with no 
intermingling of good* * * The mind of a deaf- 
mute child, who attends a day-school, has scarcelyany 
thing outside of the school-room to stimulate it to 
action, or aid in its development.* * * In the day 
school there are liable to be many interruptions 
from tardiness and frequent absences.* * * An- 
other argument for the institution is the greater 
facility which it affords for the instruction of the 
pupil in the mechanic arts.” 


Times have greatly changed since Dr. Fay 
delivered his address many years ago. In the 
light of the present his picture of the relative 
advantages of an institution over a day school 
is much overdrawn. Day schools continue to 
multiply rapidly and already outnumber the state 
institutions. The trend of the times is to have a 
•day school wherever may be found a sufficient 
number of children with defective hearing to form 
a class. With a competent teacher in charge 
and the means of instruction adapted to the needs 
•of the individual child the interests of the deaf 
will be well served in a day-school and without 
the necessity of severing home ties and placing 
him in an environment different from the normal 
world in which he must live after his schooling 
has been finished. 

The homes from which the deaf come are just 
like those of other people. Some are rich, most 
of them well-to-do or fairly so, a few, not more 
than five or six per cent are very poor, while less 
than one per cent may be of the lowest class. 
Compulsory Education, attendance officers, car- 
fares for children living a distance from the 
school, lunch rooms, visiting nurses, doctors and 
specialists, baths, libraries, parks, play-grounds. 
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hygenic and sanitary buildings and equipment 
and other modern advances along educational 
and humanitarian lines have greatly lessened, if 
not altogether done away with, the evil influences 
which Dr. Fay may have had in mind some thirty 
or forty years ago. Xotliing could be farther 
from the truth at the present time tlian the as- 
sertion that a day-scliool pupil has scarcely any- 
thing outside the school room to stimulate its 
mind and aid its development. The lessons as- 
signed for home study, the daily papers with 
their numerous illustrations, the social and busi- 
ness affairs of the home, and. of course, the mov- 
ies arc among the main- things which interest 
the deaf between sessions at school. 

Day-schools are usually given one of the most 
accessible locations in the city. The street car 
service, with universal transfers, is being con- 
stantly improved. Even the jitney is coming 
into use. In St. Louis car-fares are given all 


MRS. W. B. WHITSON 


pupils living more than a mile from the school. 
Tardiness is comparatively rare and absences, on 
the whole, no more numerous than at a state in- 
stitution. Children go to and fro between home 
and school in comparatively safety. Of course 
they must be wide awake and on the alert and 
they are. J'" ing our twenty-five years con- 
nection with me school in St. Louis we have never 
known a Gallaudet pupil to receive any kind of 
injury coming to school or returning home. 
Day-school pupils are given ethical and moral in- 
struction in school. Special provison for their 
religious instruction “in the faith of their fathers” 
is made in certain churches in the city, both 
Catholic and Protestant. In St. Louis there are 
annually a number of social and literary treats 
arranged for the deaf to w'hich the day-school 
pupils are welcome. 

As regards instruction in the mechanic and 
domestic arts, day-school pupils in large cities 
have the superior advantages of the domestic 
science and manual training courses in district 
and high schools along with hearing pupils and 
under the supervison of expert instructors. 
Public school industrial centers keep their equip- 
ment up to-date and offer a greater number of 
courses than is usually available in any institu- 
tion. 

In the matter of speech and lip-reading day- 
schools have a decided advantage. Day-school 
pupils may supplement the oral work of the 
school-room with outside practice of a more 
varied and practical kind. With such an advant- 
age in their favor it is little wonder that oralists 
favor day-schools. 


Some schools, both day and institution, fail,, 
greviously fail, to attain the highest possible 
standard of advancement for their pupils by in- 
sisting upon the use of the single oral method 
at all times and under all circumstances. 

Lip-reading, at best, is limited in range and 
largely a matter of guess work. Many words 
and parts of words have practically no lip move- 
ments. Strength and quickness of vision varies. 
A correct imitation of a sound or lip movement it 
no evidence that llie meaning is understood. As 
a noted divine says: “A starling or a parrot can 
be taught to chatter words, but neither starling 
nor parrot understands what the words mean.” 

A small percentage of the deaf can be success- 
fully taught to their own better advantage by 
the oral method. A far greater number can de- 
rive some benefit from instruction in articula- 
tion and speech reading but their general educa- 
tion is best promoted by silent methods — writing 
and manual spelling. For quite a few' of the deaf 
any attempt at speech or speech reading would 
be so much time wasted. The oral method 
does not recognize these distinctions. The Com- 
bined System docs and applies the means of 
instruction to the needs of the individual child. 
That is why the Combined System is universally 
upheld by the educated deaf and by a great ma- 
jority of the teachers of the deaf. 

* * * 

Among the more recently established day 
schools for the deaf is the one at Kansas City 
opened last fall. It has been a success from the 
start and already has tw'o teachers — all that 
can be provided for this term. About a year 
ago some forty parents of deaf children and 
a deaf lady — Mrs. W. B. Whitson — petitioned the 
Board of Education to establish the school. After 
due inquiry and consideration favorable action 
was taken. Mrs. Whitson — nee Alice M. Gre- 
gory — lost her hearing in early girlhood after 
having acquired fluent and normal speech. She 
attended an oral school in Chicago for a time, 
graduated from the Kansas School for the deaf 
at Olathe, spent two years at High school and 
a year at Gallaudet College for the deaf at Wash- 
ington. She speaks quite well and has a talent 
for lip reading. Her husband is not deaf. He 
has learned to speak so that Mrs. Whitson can 
read his lips readily. He also can help her over 
a difficult word on occasion by means of the 
manual alphabet. The fact that he is not pro- 
ficient in its use may be taken as an evidence that 
he does not need to use it very often. 

Mrs. Whitson has a clear and expressive com- 
mand of both the art of manual spelling and 
the sign language — an accomplishment which 
should be possessed by every deaf person regard- 
less of lip reading ability, as it opens to them a 
wider range of usefulness and is an additional 
source of pleasure and profit. Mrs. Whitson 
is sincerely interested in the deaf and is making 
an earnest effort to be of service to them. She is 
an active member of the Kansas City Ladies’ Aid 
Society — an organization that is doing much 
good in the community. 

« * * 

Among the many bills awaiting action by the 
Missouri legislature at this writing is House Bill 
No. 225: “To provide public schools for chil- 
dren who are deaf or w'ho have defective speech 
and to provide state aid for school districts estab- 
lishing such schools.” The bill was introduced 
jointly by Representative Taylor, of Kansas City, 
and Parker, of St. Louis. We understand that it 
is favored by the boards of education in these 
cities. The bill provides that the state shall pay 
$150.00 per pupil per scholastic year to school 
districts having day-schools. Nothing is said 
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about the method of instruction to be used. That 
much mooted tiuestion should be left to be decid- 
ed by professional merit and not by law. The 
bill, it appears, makes the unusual provision for 
the instruction of the defective in speech whether 
or not anj' hearing defect exists. 

If the bill becomes a law. and the condition 
of the State treasury warrants it. there will be a 
decided increase in the number of day-schools 
within the State in the near future, as it will be 
comparatively- easy to find a sufficient number of 
children coming within the provisions of the law 
to start a school. 

♦ » » 

The Veil. Hudson Stuck, D.D.. F.R.G.S., arch- 
deacon of the Yukon, and the first to scale Mt. 
McKinley, writing from the mission of St. John’s 



“THE DUMMY” 

The Deaf-Mute Alaskan Indian 
{Courtesy of The Churchman). 


in-theWilderness, Allakaket, to The Churchman, 
(K. Y.) under the heading of “North of the Arctic 
Circle,” makes mention of an interesting member 
of his flock of Alaskan Indians in the following 
statement: 

"In the eighteen months past there have been 
ten births and three deaths amongst these people; 
in the seven and a half year’s of the mission’s 
existence there have been sixty-six births and 
eighteen deaths; and the place grows fuller 
every year of bright, healthy looking children, 
gentle, docile and affectionate. Here is Tobuk 
with eight children; Billy and Ned and Jimmy 
with five each; Ida (she lost her husband last 
summer,) with four, and here is "the dummy” 
with another four, and still others with their 
quivers steadily filling. "The Dummy” is a deaf- 
mute. and 1 am glad our "eugenic” friends had no 
voice in the matter or h.e would not have been 
allowed to marry at all; for not only are his 
children without any sort of defect, but they arc 
amongst the brightest and most engaging little 
rogues on the river. To see his oldest son. a 
little lynx-clad chap of seven, interpret speech 
to his father, a broad grin on his face all the 
w'hile and his little hands darting about in the 
quickest and most graceful motions, is as pretty 
and amusing a sight as one could wish to see. 
I have just baptized his fourth child and his wife 
wanted it called “Angelina.” which is some of 
the mail carrier’s foolishness, but she consented 
to Martha” at Miss Mill’s request.” 

« * * 

Why not make the proposed endowment fund 
of the National Association of the Deaf a Gallau- 



SOPHIA FOWLER GALLAl.'DET 
In Whose Honor the Deaf Ladies of America are 
Raising Money for a Memorial Tablet. 

det memorial? Make it a memorial to the 
father — Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet — the founder 
of the first school for the deaf in America: and 
a tribute to tbe son — Edward Minor Gallaudet — 
the able and fearless champion of the Combined 
system and founder of the first (and only) College 
for the deaf in the world. 

No men were more in accord with the views 
of the educated deaf than the Gallaudets. No 
one has done as much for the deaf of America 
as Gallaudet — father or son. No one occupies a 
higher place in the hearts of the American deaf 
than the Gallaudets. “A Gallaudet Memorial 
Fund” raised and controlled by the N. A. D., the 
income devoted to the advancement of the deaf, 
would contribute immeasurably to the solidarity, 
to the efficiency and to the effectivenesss of the 
.Association. The coming N. A. D. Convention 
at San Francisco could authorize the use of the 
title “Gallaudet Memorial Endowment Fund” for 
the endowment fund now being raised. 

* * « 

The ladies are busily engaged in the com- 
mendable task of raising funds for a memorial 



MRS. SUSIE BENEDICT BRYANT 
Who Originated the Sophia Fowler Gallauet 
Memorial Project 


tablet in honor of Sophia Fowler Gallaudet. a 
deal-mnte. wife of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and 
mother of Edward Minor Gallaudet. The love 
of husband .and son for the deaf-mute wife and 
mother gave to America two of the greatest 
friends, teachers and benefactors of the deaf. 
'I'he Sophia F'owler memorial originated in the 
fertile brain of Mrs. Susie Benedict Bryant of 
Washington, D. C.. the present head of the com- 
mittee having general charge of the project. 
Mrs. Moses Heyman, qjq Central Park West, New 
York, is general treasurer of the fund. The 
ladies plan to have the memorial unveiled in lyiy 
in connection with the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of deaf-mute instruction in .America at 
the jtareiu school founded by Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet at Hartford. 

» * » 

Mr. Howard L. Terr\-'s latest book. “.A X'oice 
from the Silence,” is an interesting delineation of 
a clever plot in which is featured a pretty romance 
between a deaf youth and hearing maiden who 
finally wed and, of course, lived happy ever after. 
A personal acquaintance w'ith the author and his 



MRS. ALICE 
Tlie Talented Wife 


TERRY 

the Deaf .Author. 


talented and estimable wife, to whom he dedicates 
his book, and a personal visit to a part of the 
scene of the plot in the Ozarks personally con- 
ducted by Mr. Terry, adds to our interest in the 
book. The motion picture rights to the story 
have already been sold to a leading company at 
a fancy price, which goes to show that it deserves 
a place alongside the best sellers. The mailing 
price of single copies of the book is S 1 . 3 .S. Ord- 
ers ma\- be se;;t to qi8 Seventh Street, Santa 
Monica, Cal., the home office of the Palisades 
Press. 

• * » 

Dr. J. N. Tate, in his recently issued report as 
Superintendent of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, has the following to say under the head of 
Methods of Instruction; 

“There has been nuich discussion among the 
deaf of the State and throughout the country 
lately on methods of instruction. .As a class the 
adult deaf oppose a large part of efforts made to 
teach pupils now in school to speak. The move- 
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ment is k-il usually by those who have been out 
of school for many years.” 

It i.s true there has been much <liscussion con- 
cerning methods of instruction, but such dis- 
cussion has not been confined to the deaf although 
they have entered upon it more generally and with 
ever increasing vigor during the last thirty years 
or so. The di.scussion extends back for several 
decades in this country and for a much longer 
period in Ifurope. No where was the discussion 
of methods of instruction by the deaf carried 
on with greater fairness, greater ability or greater 
benefit to the cause of deaf-mute education than 
in The Companion prMished at the school over 
which Dr. Tate presides and edited by one of the 
school’s ablest graduates. For some years there 
has been practically no editorial discussion of me- 
thods of instruction in The Companion. This we 
understand, is omitted. .-X paper puhlished at a 
school for the deaf and circulating among all 
other schools of a like class is an ideal medium 
for the exchange of views concerning the educa- 
tion of the deaf by educators of the deaf and by 
the educated deaf. The question of methods is 
not closed by shutting it out of its proper 
place. Such action is short-sighted, retrogres- 
sive. harmful and short-lived. The question is 
too vital and has too much vitality to be over- 
come by such derastic treatment. Dr. Tate s 
statement that: "As a class the adult deaf oppose 
a large part of efforts made to teach pupils 
now in school to speak” is astounding. .'Astound- 
ing becatise made b\' a veteran educator of the 
deaf. And furthermore the statement is not true 
It can be disproven many times ovey^ .. The adult 
deaf have time and again gone on record as favor- 
ing the teaching of pupils in scho&ls to speak. 
The Cleveland Convention of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf as late as 1913 reiterated 
the sentiments expressed at preceding conven- 
tions and world’s Congresses for the deaf when 
it unanimously adopted the follow'ing: 

"While we fully recognize and appreciate the 
value of speech to the deaf, we also recognize 
the difficulty and even the impossibility of ac- 
quiring it by many of the deaf. 

Resolved, That we favor the best oral instruc- 
tion by those who can profit by it. 

Resolved, That where the attempt to acquire 
speech results in the sacrifice of mental develop- 
ment, we favor the employment of such methods 
as will secure the highest and broadest mental 
development. This is what the Combined 
System aims to do, and therefore we endorse the 
Combined System.” Dr. Tate's statement that 
"The movement is led usually by those who have 
been out of school for many years” is true. But 
in view' of what precedes it. w'e understand him to 
mean that the leaders are the products of obsolete 
methods of bygone days, out of touch with mod- 
ern conditions and incompetent to pass upon tin- 
needs of the deaf child of to-day. Surely Dr. 
Tate has placed himself in a strange and unenvi- 
able light before the educated deaf of the land. 
The efficiency of most of the schools many years 
ago. before oralism overleaped its proper confines, 
w'as exceptionally high. This is especially true of 
the Minnesota school. The leaders to whom Dr. 
Tate, by implication slightingly refers, are among 
his own state’s and the nation’s best, ablest and 
most progressive deaf citizens. A number of 
them are teachers of the deaf of many years’ ex- 
perience. Others are successful professional and 
business men of standing in their community. 
Most of them can speak fluently. All of them 
know what it is to be deaf and the practical value 
of speech to the deaf. This has been brought 
home to them during their many years in the 
larger school of practical experience. They pos- 
ess the very qualifications needed to pass upon 
methods which should be employed in the schools 
for the deaf of to-day. The wise educator of the 
deaf will invite and give due consideration to 
what the educated deaf themselves have to say 
concerning methods of instruction. 


THE SILENT WORKER 

“OKARNEK AJORTOK* 


Translated by E. L. Schetn.\n. 


[ In the last issue of the Danish organ for the deaf, 
the Smaahlade for Dovstumme, ajipeared an article 
written by C. F. Myhre, formerly Danish colony 
Superintendent to Greenland, and as the article 
was both interesting and touching, I have given it 
an English dress, hoping that it may be of interest 
to the -American deaf as to how the deaf in Santa 
Claus's country live. In this connection I can also 
add that there is no school for the deaf in Green- 
land and nothing has Iteen done for them except 
what Danish missionaries have done. The Rev. 
Wassmann, who taught one pupil, died in the winter 
of 1914 and since then nothing has been done; but 
now' Rev. II. Mortensen is to take up the work, 
and is taking special instruction at the institute for 
the deaf at Copenhagen. Denmark. — E. L. SchET- 
N.VN.l 

T IS more than a lifetime since? I saw 
him for the first time up there among 
the barrenness of Greenland, and al- 
though his life was as the “silent in 
the community,’’ and although I only 
had occasion to see him now and then ( his home 
was many miles from the colony) shall 1 yet try 
to give a little sketch of him. such as 1 learned to 
know him. 

The last rays of the .sun were spreading over the 
white, icy landscape when a cold, very cold, day in 
March on my sled came driving up to Ata-sound ; it 
was quite a distance yet to .Ata properly, and my dogs 
began to get tired. The travel had been quite tire- 
some through rough territory with high and steep 
hills, so it was no wonder that the dogs were tired ; 
so was my Eskimo guide and I also and — hungry. 
We knew' that the meat pots at Ata would repay 
us for the day’s toil, and because of this we tried to 
encourage the dogs, w'ho luckily were not \'et in- 
sensible for the thoughs of their master’s alluring 
meat-pot, well knowing that they would receive their 
just share of the feed. 

My guide shouted to me that he had observed a 
sled ahead, and before I had time to answer “ajun- 
gilak” (that is good), my dogs showed a liveliness 
that surprised me and started on a brisk trot. With- 
in a short time are we alongside one of .Ata’s resi- 
dents. who on his sled had a fine catch of dandy fat 
seals, which the dog’s sharp scent long since had 
discovered. W’ith a lash on the dogs’ heads they 
stopped abruptly, and I jumped off to inquire as to 
how the populace a’t Ata had it (“kanok ipese”). 
Instead of the customary answ'cr “ajungilak”, the 
man pointed to his mouth, and I understood, that 
for the first time here in Greenland stood I face to 
face with a “Okarnek ajortok’’ (a deaf-mute). 

It is manv j'ears since then, but never will I forget 
the look he .sent me, it was as if one could read 
from these eyes into the very soul, and it was a 
look that told more than any tongue can speak, a 
look so very happy, so satisfied with what life can 
offer, and that is not much for an Eskimo, whose 
life is laborous from the cradle to the grave, but 
who on his many dangerous expeditions in the 
kajak (a small boat of skin), or on the sled feel 
like a "nalagak”— the master of the situation— equip- 
ped by nature with a look like a falcon to discover 
the game and a sure arm to conquer it. 

hroni where Simon “Okarnek -Ajortok' as his 
countrymen called him, came from, I do not know, 
hut he had for a number of years lived at -Ata, and 
was one of the communtiy’s best seal hunters, and 
the |)eoi)le generally said that he had the power to 
“scent" the seals, hut it was most probably a case of 
jealousy from his countrymen’s side, for if there were 
seals in the nearby waters, Simon should soon track 
them : at any rate he was respected by his countrymen 
for a good “Pinartok” (hunter), and that gives one 
considerable imi>ortance iti any community be that 
large or small. 

The old manager of the place, w'ho, although 
himself of Eskimo ancestry, was not very fluent in 
the foreign language, knew very well how to make 

■‘Freely translated ; “The one who cannot speak.” 


himself understood by Simon ; any sign language was 
there of course nothing knowm ; but the Eskimo’s are 
born mimes, and that helped over many difficulites. 
The inhabitants had their own signs which Simon, 
through many years' acquaintance, had learned to 
understand. 

As mentioned, so are the Eskimo born mimics, 
and they accompany their speech with facial ex- 
pressions and gestures that a sharp onlooker, if not 
quite always, can most of the time catch what they 
talk about. Simon’s acquaintances understood him 
very' well, when he told them about the happenings 
on the hunt after the seals, whose meat already 
was being served for the people of the hut and other 
visitors (the Eskimos always share with others). 
The meat ^ and skin of the seal is sold at the store 
where they secure coffee, tobacco, bread, ammunition. 

The Eskimo’s existence is a fight forever for sus- 
tenance and is as hard as only we know who have 
been there to see them on the rough sea in their 
little kajak or on their dangerous sled trips during 
the winter, the awful dreary hard winter in Green- 
land; follow'ed the progress of the youth in catch- 
ing seals, where he already as a child learned to row 
the kajak, where he with a quick dart throws the 
harpoon into the seal, how he become more and more 
daring on his trips until one day he joins the fate of 
so many others of his countrymen — remains forever. 

The life of Simon was about the same as of the 
rest; he was happy only when he could catch seals 
or when the sharks were greedy enough to bite on 
the hook, or when he had the kajak full or seafowls, 
or for want of these with big deep sea cod or hali- 
but, he had every quality of a good "piniartok” — 
only .speech was deprived him. Was he depressed 
because of this? As far as I knew him, I don’t 
think so. His eyes always beamed with radiance, 
his look was absolutely free from any imagination, 
it w'as too happy for that ; if he was sad, it was 
because there was scarcity in the house, and that 
fate he shared with his comrades during the period 
of the year when the seals had left the shore, and 
where the hunters had not in time secured a suficient 
supply, which among the Eskimo is a common occur- 
rence. 

When the Northern Lights flashes over the grave- 
yard, where the remains of this "Okarnek ajortok” 
are. then 1 am convinced that Simon in no way was 
a lonely man. He has closed his tired eyes with the 
evidence that he was a happy Eskimo, a man, who 
filled the position that is the most honorable in an 
Eskimo’s life, namely, to feel that he is a free man, 
and who in all the civilized world can do better than 
that? 


We hope that expressing quite recently in these 
columns our sense of the duty which is laid upon 
teachers to keep themselves always physically fit, 
we did not give the impression that we think a 
teacher’s life ought to be all “duty.” At least, not 
that Dutv who is the “Stern Daughter of the Voice 
of God.”' 

Feather we think that the ideal teacher is an attrac- 
tive woman w'ho not only would "gladly lerne atid 
gladly teche,” but would gladly dine and go to “the 
movies;” who is at home with the canoe paddle and 
the tennis racket, who has a vvcaktiesi for dainty 
shoes and sheer linen handkerchiefs. And the rare 
specimen of an almost extinct race. — the male teach- 
er. is to our notion, all the better for being a bit of a 
base-ball “fan”— vastly the better if in addition to his 
diploma he cherishes a few prizes won in school and 
college athletics. If he is a good shot and a \vily 
fishermen it is all to the good. For why? We do 
not conceive of a teacher as a stiff, formal being, 
mechanically imparting bits of knowledge to his 
pupils — rather as a wellrounded, wholesome, active 
personality, acting by contact upon the personality of 
the pupil, stimulating, inspring, guiding, and with- 
out the intention or consciousness, perhaps, on the 
part of either, serving as a model in character and 
manner for those whom he in.structs. 

Evey thing, then, that forms a part of a sound, 
normal life helps to make a good teacher. And the 
part that recreation plays in making a sound, normal 
personality is by no means a small one. 

Not forgetting — ^that the work is the end; relaxa- 
tion and sport and culture, physical and mental, 
are only means . — Alabama Messengen 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. — Wordsworth. 
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DAFFY DOWN DILLY 

Oh, under the snow and ice so Arm -, 

Daffy Down Dilly slept so serene. 

Old Father Sun, who reigns supreme, 

Shone out, o’er the world with gracious beam. 
Shone out, o’er the world with gracious beam. 

(Chorus) 

In quaint little bonnet and dainty skirts of 
green. 

Daffy Doum Dilly appeared on the scene 
Ah, Daffy Down Dilly, we welcome you. 

With your heart of gold and promise true, 

With your heart of gold and promise true. 

Ah, Daffy Down Dilly, we welcome you. 

He melted the snow and the ice: 

Who was there his smile could resist! 

He sought the spot where fairies lurk. 

And sent them all about their work 
And sent them all alrout their work. 

{Chorus.) 

— Mrs. Sylvia Chapin Balis. 



HE ABOVE dainty little spring song 
has been set to music and sung ever}- 
where already. The talented authoress, 
Mrs. Sylvia Chapin Balis, is quite well 
known among both the deaf and the 
hearing connected with the education of the deaf. 
Only last summer Gallaudet College conferred upon 
her the degree of M. A. though she had never been a 
student there. And the Alumnae and Alumni of the 
College straightway elected her 2nd Vice-President 
of its Association then convening at the College in 
Washington, D. C. 

To begin at the beginning, however, Mrs. Balis 
entered life as a Puritan of Puritans (or rather 
continued it from some previous reincarnation) in 
the little town of Mattoon, Ills. She was in the Pub- 
lic School there for a few years until she Iwcame a 
victim of cerebro-spinal meningitis which left her 
stone deaf. After a trial of private governesses 
and tutors, she was sent to the school for the deaf 
at Jacksonville, 111 ., where she spent four years 
graduating as valedictorian. The next fall she was 
appointed a teacher in the Western Pennsylvania 
School. In June, 1886, she was married to Mr. J. C. 
Balis. also a teacher. They make an ideal pair, for 
no one can think of one of them without also think- 
ing of the other. And Mrs. Balis has smilingly re- 
marked that they complement each other like a pair 
of scissors. 

Mr. Balis started life with a Puritan ancestry 
behind him in Oriskany. N. Y.. hut lived many years 
in Milwaukee, Wis., where he was educated to the 
point of preparing for college when he was stricken 
deaf by ccrebro-spinal-meningitis. He spent a single 
session at the school for the deaf in Delavan. Wis- 
consin, then entered Gallaudet College where be 
graduated with the degree of B. He acted as 
Dr. Gallaudet’s secretary for some years, then went 
to Baltimore and was in charge of the school there 
for a while. Resigning, he went to Turtle Creek, 
Pennsylvania, when the Western Pennsylvania School 
was organized. He remained with that school for 
over thirteen years when he was called to Belleville, 
Canada, where both he and Mrs. Balis have taught 
ever since. 

Mr. Balis is quiet and unassuming hut a man of 
great erudition, a writer and a poet. He has written 
many beautiful things in verse and composed several 
songs which have been set to music. .\nd he can 
also give them in the most graceful and impressive 
signs in perfect rhythm to the music that should ac- 
compantv them. His sign delivery of hymns is 
matchless. Mr. Balis is not over fond of society, 
nevertheless he has an extensive acquaintance among 
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people of worth. He lielongs to the Independent 
Order of Foresters, and various other organiza- 
tions among the hearing. Mrs. Balis had the honor 
to be the very first woman to be admitted to the 
Idependent Order of Foresters where fifty men were 
present at her initiation. 

Mrs. Balis belongs to the Daughters of the .Ameri- 
can Revolution and also to the Imperial Order of 
the Daughters of the Empire. Besides that, she is 
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a member of the Canadian Club of Belleville and was 
the first Convenor of the West Belleville Playground 
.Association. Now she is honorary President of the 
Women's Institute of West Belleville and also treas- 
urer of a Circle composed of ladies who are working 
for the soldiers at the front. 

Mrs. Balis is quite an orator and is able to enter- 
tain any kind of an audience either deaf or hearing. 
This winter she was invited to Ik- orator for Gallau- 
det Day at the Mississippi School for the Deaf hut 
an epidemic of sickness at the school necessitated a 
postponement of her visit there. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Balis have traveled extensively and have visited 
fifty-two schools for the deaf in .Americ-i and abroad. 

The following verses by Mr. Balis will fully ex- 
press the idealistic quality of his personality ; 

MY SILENCE. 


The vibrant rtwf.t that <i'e call “sound. 
.And thoughts convey, the world around. 
Have been denied to my sealed ears 
Two seore and more of changeful years: 
]'et, often as the dusky shadoygs loom. 


Of even, when the sun sinks slowly down 
And, lingering low in the western sky. 

From out his gold and crimson canopy 
Bestows a last effulgent glance 
Upon the smiling world, as if, perchance 
He’d aught forgot, — in glorious dalliance; 

The heart, with pleasure and blissful pain 
Wells up responswe to the solemn scene. 

And whispers the echoes of the teeming brain 
Awake, and sing! And now have birth. 

In chambers deaf to sounds of earth. 

Seraphic strains from heavenly lyres. 

Celestial anthems of angel choirs, 

Passing freely the silence palling 
On outward ear, and gently falling 
Upon the listening soul toithin. 

As a rapturous benediction 
From sunny skies. 

No clash of cymbals, no drum’s alarm. 

No loud discordance breaks the charm : 

As music, stealing o’er a calm, still deep, 

U'hen uHnds are hushed and surges sleep, 

Each note is smooth as the pebbles laved. 

By the foamy sweep of restless wave. 

No dreary silence enchains my mind: 

Where ’er that circumstance may find 
Me placed, this strangely facile brain 
Will conjure up attendant sounds again. 

Unto every act or speech appropriate. 

The voices rise in hot debate. 

Where action only to the sight appears; 

Laughter from smiling lips, the sob tvith tears; 
Melodious sounds obedient swell. 

To silent wave of bow or bell: 

Each thought conceived or sign addressed 
To watchful eye, instant speech expresst : 

In dumb transition of spoken words 
The voice with motion of the lips accords; 
Displeasure, loz>e, or laugh or moan. 

Find utterance fitted to the passion shoion. 

And ever, though tn silence the years roll on, 

In joy or in sorrow, do I revel in song. 

And oft do I ask, can the “Light of Today, 

Or the logic of “Sience" explain it azvay! 

What is it that throngs this teeming brain, 
ll'itli songs of sadness, or joy’s refrain. 

H'hose rhythmic measure, low and ssoeet 
Each day my waking hour doth greet! 

Is it, perchance, that the portals closed 
To the tumults of earth give the mind repose. 
And permits it to gather the echoing sound 
Of angel voices earthzvard bound! 

Or memories blended of sounds I’ve heard, 

Of the drone of the bee. or the toarble of bird; 
The breath of an organ’s tremulous thrill. 

Or the sweet cadence of a z'oice that is still! 
Whatever it is, be it of earth or of air. 

To me it is sweet bey'ond price or compare. 

.And I’d ghidly believe that, a boon, it is given, 
Draioing the heartstrings closer to heai’en. 

.A silence there is, though, eivn for me, 

’Tis the fall of a snozotlake. a leaf from a tree: 
The face of a loz-ed one. a friend wlw is dear 
If'ho calmly is lying, low. on his bier; 

The sihvery moon’s majestic rise. 

With radiance flooding the glooming skies: 

The lustrous planets triumphant march, 

.Across yon heaven's stupendous arch : 

The baffled effort to look beyond 

The shadowy depths of the zast profound. 

That stretches, an acure sea. azoay 
To the blissful dozening of endless day: 

The Siilemn hour that to all shall come. 

The breathless waiting the summons home. 

.And if no more thro' the barriers break 
The sounds of earth and the silence zvake. 

Still shall I see. in its grim disguise 
Nought, but a blessing from yonder skies! 

J. C. Balis. 
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CALIFORNIA 

By MRS. ALICE TERRY 


HE 1Q15 Local Committee X. A. 1 ). has 
issued to the Deaf of California an 
attractive notice of the approaching 
convention in July. It scr\es also as 
another inducement that those who have 
not yet joined the X. A. 1 )., or contributed toward 
the 1915 Fund, should do so XOW. "Join and boost 
and iKiost !" the eternal slogan. Except in the case 
of a few where circumstances make it absolutely 
necessary, it is going to be a lack of patriotism, a 
shirking of duty, on the part of those who time their 
visit to SanFrancisco and the Fair at any other time 
than July 19-^4. The Committee emphasises that 
"this convention is going to be run by the deaf, and 
F'OR the deaf. Xo one is going to be better than 
any one else or get any more than the next one. 
This meeting will be "C)X THE SQUARE.” 

The Committee mentions briefly the fine hall in the 
million-dollar auditorium where the opening recep- 
tion will be held July tg, and the famous Greek Thea- 
ter, belonging to the University of California, which 
the Xads will be privileged to occupy on the after- 
noon of 'Jfily 2.t. In its further appeal to the loyalty 
and iJfide of the Californians, the Committee adds, 
"Come and see the big men and women of the 
country transact business and take a swipe at the 
ultra Oralists and Impostors. Sec the debates and 
live and learn. See the deaf people from over the 
mountains and across the sea. And LET THEM 
SEE I'S, and let them see that California and the 
Californians are ALL RIGHT and can and will give 
them the biggest, best and grandest convention they 
ever had in the thirty-five years of the existence of 
the N. A. D. Give them something to think of the 
re.st of their lives. Let them go home and wonder 
and marvel at California and the Californians. They 
are already wondering ami marveling because we 
have suddenly’ broke loose and given them the big- 
gest state membership in the Untied States. They 
expect to make good. We will make good. We are 
■going to WIX." 

The suggestions given for the ante-convention and 
post-convention periods are very interesting. Rut 
just now we will submit pnly the embyronic X. A. 
D. program for July, 19-24. so ably drawn up by 
A^r. Hawson. 

Convention Proper: 

Monday. July 19. — San Francisco .\uditorium Hall, 
seating 1000. Evening only, as desired by President 
Howard to o|)en up. Suggested by Mr. Williams 
that we turn it into a reception, .Addresses will be 
made by prominent iieople. hearing and deaf. 

Tuesday, July 20. — Auditorium, morning and after- 
noon sessions. Two pajiers for each session, also 
reports of committees. Poems in signs and a recita- 
tion if desired. Evening, ball if desired. 

Wednesday. July 21. — .-Ml day outing. Mt. Tam 
alpais trip, thence to Muir Woods, if desired. -A 
grand trip. Perhaps a barbecue in Muir Woods, or 
the licautiful Russian River triangular tri]), 150 miles, 
by special train, with lunch at Rionido. There al.so 
remains a Bay Excursion, 

Thursday, July 22. — Xad day at Fair. Business 
session in morning on Exposition grounds. .After- 
noon sight-seeing of Fair grounds and perhaps ex- 
hibit of X’ad moving jiictures on Fair grounds. 
Evening probably on Fair grounds, at the Zone and 
fD take in illuminations, 

Friday, July 23. — Business sessions in East Bay > 
Cities, if possible to make arrangements : morning 
in Oakland Auditorium, afternoon in Berkeley Greek 
Theater. Banquet in evening or combined ball and 
banquet. 

Saturday, July 24. — San Francisco Auditorium fot 
morning seesion and adjourn. 

We wish it were possible that we might give a 
detailed description of some of the famous places 
mentioned in the above program. For instance, there 
is the famous and beautiful Muir Woods, so called 


after John Aluir, one of the greatest scientists and 
naturalists who ever lived. Xo one knew and loved 
quite so well (he mountians, the glaciers, the lakes 
and the forests of the unexplored Sierra as he. Xo 
other scientist ever lived so long the life of a volunt- 
ary exile in the wild, solitary regions. What other 
.scientists has (lictured his life, his work, his discover- 
ies in so charming, so alluring a manner as John 
Muir? 

Then there is the Greek Theater on the University 
of California Campus. Turning away from one of 
the beaten jiaths, one finds himself ascending a cool, 
darl, densely forestcfi hillock. .Arriving at the top, 
he has suddenly come upon a- perfect model of open- 



THE "BURLIXGAME X.ADS” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lnddy and Children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hatton and Miss Dees 



LITTLE OPHELIA AGXES LUDUY 


Wading in San Francisco Bay 
air theater — the kind that flourished in Greece thous- 
ands of years ago. Here there is an imposing stage, 
Iirobahly different from any other of its kind in 
.America, How touching, how eloquent the sign-lan- 
guage of the deaf will look from here! 

Leaving the theater, one walks on and on through 
artistic and foliaged lanes, viewing the great Univer- 
sity buildings, and. at times, wondering if this is not 
too romantic, a too enchanted spot for serious study. 
Talk alxHit wealth. The University of California 
is worth nearly a hundred million dollars, much 
of this in natural resources. Here on the campus, 
too. one linds an imposing statue, showing a football 
player's injured foot being tenderly dressed by an- 
other player. This statue is the work of our deaf 
sculptfir. Douglas Tilden. This fact alone will make 
it doubly imptising to the visiting Xads. 

.A little further on. westward of this statue, one 
comes to a place which looks as if the gi.’int live 
oaks and surrounding shrubbery have always had 
their way and always will have, it is said that the 
L'niversitt- holds this spot sacred or inviolate. There 
is a story to the effect that an old sea captain lost 
his dearly behived daughter at sea. Being near the 
coast, and unable to endure the thought of sea-burial, 
he disembarked with the chihl in his arms and made 
straight for some secluded spot in the Berkeley Hills, 
where he buried her. Her grave has never been 
found, but is sup[)osed to have been in the immediate 
vicinity of the place described above. 


We recently had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Mar- 
ion Galloway Giffeii. formerly of St. Clairville, Ohio, 


but now of Parma, Idaho. Leaving his ranch in the 
far north he w'as on a tour of the coast as far down 
as San Diego. Speaking of the great beauty of the 
San Francisco Exposition, he said, "Why, the Tower 
of Jewels is magnificent beyond words. To see it 
is alone worth a trip across the continent.” Mr. 
Giffen considers himself fortunate to have been in 
the Fair City at the time that Mr. L. Williams lec- 
tured on "Contractors and Contracting.” For two 
hours the well-known deaf contractor told of his 
knowledge and his experience in this very important 
line of w’ork. 

Now that Mr. Giffen is to form on an extensive, 
up-to-date, scientific plan he found in Mr. William’s 
lecture many helpful suggestions. It has been our 
experience that the average deaf man, or any man, 
building a home, w’hether in the city or in the coun- 
try, should know more about contractors and con- 
tracting than he usually deems it necessary to know. 
Owing to the heavy rain that evening this lecture 
was not so well attended as it should have been, the 
proceeds of which were added to the 1915 Fund. 

Mr. Giffen is exceptionally well educated, and 
fluent in the sign language. He recieved his school- 
ing in an oral Institution. But he says, "had it not 
been for the resourceful combined system to which 
I had almost daily access, my education never would 
have amounted to anything.'' 

We have yet to meet the deaf person of any con- 
sequences whatever who will speak w'ell of the pure 
oral sy.stem I 


In this issue we present the patriotic group called 
the “Burlingame Xads.” The gentleman at the left, 
surrounded by his children, is Mr. D. S. Luddy, the 
big man of the little colony. He is also active and 
prominent in the affair of the San Francisco deaf, 
being a member of our Publicity Committee, and 
also chairman of the local N. A. U, Committee on 
Meeting Places. Last summer w'e had the pleasure 
of meeting this little group, and we thought that the 
line little Luddys were some of the finest children we 
had ever seen. Little Ophelia .Agnes, whose picture 
is also presented separately, won first prize at a Baby 
Show when only seven weeks old. By occupation, 
.Mr. Luddy is a newspaper man, being, at present, one 
of the skilled “ad" men on the San Francisco Evening 
Bulletin. He is an active member of Typographical 
Lbiion Xo, 21, also a member of the Gallaiidet Camp 
of the order of the Golden Seal. 

.At the age of eight years, an attack of Scarlet 
Fever robbed him of his hearing, and. although a 
native born Californian, he w'as educated at Belle- 
ville, Canada, School for the Deaf. He graduated 
in ifk)4. but returned for another period of two years 
in order to learn printing thoroughly. He has. how- 
ever, had a diversified career, with a goodly amount 
of adventure thrown in. .After working in different 
cities as printer, he next liecame an' employee in the 
shops of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

It was to his grandfather that Mr. Luddy pro- 
bably owed his early tendency to advent,urc. For 
in the early gold mining days, this elderly man had 
distinguished himself to the extent of acquiring 
the title, “King of the Whip.” He had been stage- 
driver in California, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. 

We will mention briefly some of the grandchild’s — 
Air. Luddy's — adventures. He was almost drowned 
in an attempt to cross a sw'ollen stream on horse- 
back. He went to British Columbia and had the 
nerve to work in a powder mill, taking the place of 
another man who had ju.st been blown to atoms. 
Here he labored for several months. He next exper- 
ienced a fierce and memorable voyage down the 
Pacific, landing again in San Francisco after an 
absence of fifteen years. Later he had more rough 
experiences in .Arizona, but he does not state what 
they were. For awhile he lived in Los .Angeles, and 
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in four years you have labored very greatly for us, 
trying to give us the true portrait of God and His 
works, the value of religion and the importance of 
of brotherhood among the Jewish people. Nor is 
this all. Time and again, you have healed sorrows 
which we had suffered and brought us cheerful 
thoughts. When we are joyful, you make us three- 
fold joyful, through your amusing, yet instructive 
talks on Midrash. 

"In the sermons, you have greatly altered in the last 
two years and you have added new religious lessons 
to our regular instruction. You attempted success- 
fully to establish a choir composed of boys that give 
recitation of the Psalms. You have even planned 
some new ingenious schemes as yet unknown to us. 
For many other significent reascms, we feel that you 
have done very much for us, so we wish to show you 
how greatly we appreciate your labor, by presenting 
you this cup, wliich we are sure will recall us to you 
as your dear, ever attentive pupils. 

“1 notice with pleasure that at every service you' 
held, the pupils always have given strict attention to 
you. I wish I could speak more of the great good 
you have done, but it would take too much time, so I 
beg you to accept this cup from us and remember 
always that our love and admiration for you will 
never grow less, so long as you do things that are 
of benefit to us. I am mighty glad that we can 
show the spirit of our fidelity by presenting you this 
gift, sacred alike to past accomplishments and to 
future anticipations.” 

After the presentation speech was delivered, Sofia 
Gerschanek requested Mr. AIl>ert .\mateau to please 
hand the loving cup to Mr. Louis Cohen, which 
de did with a few choice words. 

Mr. Louis A, Cohen then read the engraved in- 
scription ; "Presented to Mr. Louis A. Cohen from 
the Pupils of Sunday Hebrew School, Febraury 28th, 
iqi:;.” and responed expressing his utmost grati- 
tude to the pupils for their great kindness to present 
him with the very beautifully polished loving cup. 
He really never expected to receive anything from 
them, yet it gave him the greatest pleasure, and he 
promised to place it upon his favorite desk at home 
as a token of remembrance and admiration from his 
kind pupils of the Sunday School. Ke shook hands 
warml.v with everyone, after which he was showered 
with congratulations by the officals of the New York 
Institution, the directors of the Society for the 
Welfare of Hebrew Deaf, and his friends. 

Leopold Frey. 

NOT THE ONLY DEAF POLICEMAN 

EtiiToR Worker : — There was piiblLshed in this 
month ( February i an article in regard to Mr. Henry 
Frank, of the California School for the Deaf and 
tlie Blind, who is reported to be the only deaf police- 
man in the world. This is a mistake, for the Rome, 
N. Y., School for the Deaf, has had a deaf policeman 
by the name of Charles A. Messenger for some time. 
He was appointed a special police officer by the Rome 
Board of Fire and Police Commissioners, on request 
of the principal of the school. His duty is to look 
out for impostors on deaf-mutes of which there are 
a great many throughout the country'- who work for 
sympathy and coin from the public on the pretext 
that they are deaf-mutes. He became a member of 
the Rome police force on October 21. 1912. He has 
made a fine record and has arrested impostors and 
others in this city and also some out of town. He 
caught a famous thief in the act, who committed 
twelve burglaries. He wears a badage and the in- 
scription on it reads, "Special Police, Rome, N. Y.” 
He would like to shake hands with Mr. Frank some 
day. 

Ch.vrles Messenger. 

Ro.me. N. Y., Feb. 19, 1915. 

P.S. — In proof of the above assertion you un- 
doubtedly recollect that you published my cut in 
your issue of June, iqi.k 

The art of l.ieing able to make a good use of 
moderate abilities wins esteem and often confers 
more reputation than real merit. — La Bruyere. 


TYPICAL PARK SCENE ON THE CO.AST 


In the February American A/agasine there was a 
touching little story about a dog. entitled "Douglas,” 
by Mrs. Hypatia Boyd Reed. This lady who is deaf, 
writes considerably for the press. Her husband was 
a deaf-mute, a graduate of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. In the letters we have received from her 
she seems to be taking great intere.st in the deaf 
and their cause. We hope that some day she will 
write and publish something showing the merits and 
strength of the sign language vs. vocal training for 
deaf-mutes. In the education of the deaf, happiness 
might as well come first. But in its \ery limited 
capacity' to penetrate into the intellect, oralism brings, 
usually, no happiness to its subjects, — or let us say — 
to its victims. 


was at that time President of the Southern California 
Association of the Deaf — a now defunct organization. 
In 1904, Mr. Luddy returned to Canada to claim 
as his bride Miss Anna Allendorf, his old sweetheart 
and school mate. Mrs. Luddy is a woman of very 
amiable disposition. She is a cousin of Pabst, the 
millioniare Milwaukee Brewer. She is related also 
to some distinguished British people. We think 
that since the advent of the five little Luddy s the 
proud father has been content to confine his “adven- 
tures” solely to the task of providing bread, shelter, 
clothes and shoes. In this day of heartless com- 
petition and the high cost of living, what average 
man, with a large family, is there who does not find 
the problem of living a fierce enough adventure? 


LOVING CUP TO MR. LOUIS A. COHEN 

Last Sunday morning, February 28th, at Temple 
B’nai Israel, on 161 St., near Amsterdam Avc., New 
York City, Mr. Louis A. Cohen preached a sermon on 
“Purim” to more than one hundred Fanwood Hebrew 


Not long ago we heard a ])itiable story of an 
excellent young deaf man who is actually starving 
for lack of that comfort and understanding which 
comes of deaf companionship. He is somewhere in 
this part of the state. Southern California, working 
as an architect. He is a product of some pure oral 
school. But the fact that he can speak and read the 
the lips quite well has by no means restored him 
to society.” He is very lonely and miserable. He 
finds little pleasure in fife, and is wont to marvel 
at the happiness he sees in other deaf people, taught 
at the combined-method schools. But the oralists 
succeeded so well in oculating him with a horror 
of the sign-language that he — poor fellow— to thi.s 
day, looks upon our universally-popular method of 
communication as far beneath his dignity. .Yiid he 
refuses to learn it, still imagining that happiness 
comes to the deaf throught some other source. 
“Poor fellow !’’ let us say' again. We can only hope 
that he may learn the truth yet. 


Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. — Shake- 
speare. 


LOUIS A. COHEN 


pupils of New York Institution for the Deaf, besides 
a few visitors, including Mr. .\lbert .Ymateau, the 
leader of the Hebrew deaf-mutes. 

At the conclusion of the interesting sermon and 
services, Sofia Gerschanek and Miss Rebecca Cham- 
pagne. both pupils of tlie Fanwood school, took the 
pulpit and delivered an address while the latter 
spoke for the sake of those who are not deaf-mutes, 
as follows : — 

"De.vr Mr. Cohen : — It is one of the proudest mo- 
ments of my life that 1 am able to present you a little 
gift — a loving cup from the pupils of the Sunday 
school, — in token of our love and esteem for you. 
The honor of delivering the address on this occasion 
fell on me and I am pleased that it is so, for I myself 
admire your work for us all. 

"Now, I want to say that you deserve the cup, for 
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The course of lectures before our Teach- 
er’.s .\ssociation was continued on the after- 
noon of the 4 th inst., by Miss Arietla Snyder, 
Supervi.sing Principal of the public schools 
t)f our city, who gave us a most interesting 
talk on the Teaching of Arithmetic. 


NOT DEPENDENTS. 

The protest of the deaf of Connecticut 
against the bill presented at the recent meet- 
ing of the legislature exempting them from 
taxation was exactly what might have been 
expected. The deaf do not ask for any such 
favors. They are self-respecting and self- 
supporting and in every way the peers of 
their speaking brethren. They are espe- 
cially anxious not to be jdaced in the de- 
pendent class ; and so the bill of the member, 
whose motives, rlouhtless, were of the best 
when he presented it, met with precisely 
the fate which it would meet at the hands 
of the deaf anywhere on earth. 


ENVIRONMENT. 

There are certainly advantages of an ur- 
ban situation for a school, especially when 
the city is the capital of the commonwealth. 
There is .so much to attract the attention, 
so much to excite the interest, so much as it 
w'ere to create a hunger for information. 
The State House, the legislature and its law 
making, the state officials and their duties, 
the city hall, the manufactories, the various 
pageants, and the hundred and one other 
things of city life to be studied, all tend to 
broaden the intellect and give added zest to 
life. With us, at present, it is the new 
water supply, the pumping of the water 
from the river, the great building that filters 
and purifies it, the reservoir that stores it, 
and the system that dispenses it to every 
house in the city. The first class to take 
this up has been Miss Taylor’s and it now 
can tell you just how the water gets, in its 


present fine condition, to the spigot from 
which you are drawing it. Their school- 
mates will take it up in their turn ; and the 
great Roehling bridge building plant proba- 
bly will be the next to receive our attention. 


OUR GUESTS 

Dr. Kendall and his Board of County 
Superintendents were good enough ujion 
their adjournment on Tuesday morning to 
come to us, and, for the first time in sixteen 
years, we had the united body to go tho- 
roughly over our work. 

After a hearty little luncheon which 
proved to be a most pleasant reunion, brief 
addresses were made by Dr. Kendall and 
Mr. Sensor, and a historical sketch of the 
work of educating the deaf was given by our 
superintendent, together with an explana- 
tion of methods at present employed in 
schools for the deaf and a description of the 
work, academic, industrial, physical, and 
moral given in the school. Instruction by 
means of moving pictures was explained and 
a cou})le of thou.sand feet of film were 
thrown on the screen, to show the character 
of the material used. Then the primary 
classes were visited, and an especial exem- 
plification of the work of teaching speech 
and lip-reading was given by Miss Brian. 
The advanced work was the next to receive 
.attention and an especially interesting half 
hour was sjient in Miss V'ail’s room. The 
Industrial departments were gone over 
thoroughly and a look at the new boys’ wdng 
and infirmary closed the sight-seeing for 
the afternoon. 

( fur guests expressed surprise at every 
turn, at the scope, the character, and the 
thoroughness of our instruction, one con- 
fessing slyly that it was about the first in- 
formation of any account that he had had on 
the subject, and it was a question which 
most enjoyed the visit our children, our staff 
or the gentlemen themselves. Certain it is 
that no more welcome party and none more 
erudite, congenial, or refined ever came 
within our walls. 


TAKING UP THE SWORD. 

The arrest of a deaf man in Little Rock, 
.Vrkansas, upon a requi.sition from Tenn., 
his transportation to Memphis, and his trial 
and conviction upon the charge of having 
borrowed a small sum of money of another 
deaf man in that city under false pretenses, 
has received considerable attention from 
the deaf press of late. There are a great 
many jieople who borrow money and a great 
many of them lie a little when negotiating 
the h.iaii and if every one of these borrowers 
went to jail the jienal institutions in our 
various states would, pretty much all, have 
to be considerably enlarged. On the whole 
it seems to ha\ c been a case where a deaf 
man might have been a little more reason- 
able with his brother. \\"hen the deaf know 
more of “the laws delays,’’ and of itsexpenses 
in time and money, and of its slender re- 
turns, they will he more loth to seek the 


relief it promises, especially from one an- 
other. We have knowm many instances 
where the deaf have made serious mistakes. 
In nine out of ten of them, it was through ig- 
norance, and without that motive that is the 
essence ot a crime. ^Ve have, in an hun- 
dred cases, stood between the deaf man and 
woman and the felon’s cell and then quietly 
read the riot act ourselves. We have never 
assisted in the prosecution of a deaf person, 
although frequently importuned to do so, 
and in no instance that w'e recall have we 
made a mistake in refusing. The man with 
all his faculties who deliberately and know- 
ingly injures the deaf or their interest, 
should have little sympathy. The deaf one 
is, as a rule, misguided, and should have 
every consideration. We do not believe 
much in the prosecution of such cases as the 
one before ns. 


HEARING WITH THE EYES. 

The short cut to an education is the way 
we long have sought, only to mourn, later 
on, because we found it not. One drink, 
however deep, at the Pierian spring will 
not suffice. There is no primrose path. 
1'his is especially true of the deaf. Wise- 
acres have come with devices and method.s, 
and wiseacres have gone, but none has 
brought to us, a way other than the old, one 
trodden since Adam’s time of hard, per- 
sistent effort, for years, and years, and years. 
India is the last to span the gulf for the deaf. 
She has many of these “afflicted ones” but, 
heretofore, has not done much for them. 
Now, however, she may lay aside all sjiecial 
schools and training and take them into the 
schools for her speaking children, if all w'e 
hear is true. 

The dispatch from India containing the 
glad news comes from Bombay, is dated 
Feb. i 6 th, and is as follow's:— 

“It has been announced in Lahore that a 
Prof. Albe of that city has invented a “pho- 
noscope” the use of which enables the deaf 
to perceive sounds, such as speech and 
music, by means of the eye.” 

In future, there will be no necessity for 
schools for the deaf in India. It will be 
necessary only, for the goverment to furnish 
each deaf child with a “phonoscope” and it 
will then be in precisely the same position 
as the hearing child, and its education will 
go on “by leaps and bounds.” May be ! 


MERITED SUCCESS. 

It is always a pleasure to see a deaf man 
go the front, and, in this age of good .schools 
and progressive hoys and girls, we have the 
pleasure pretty often. The stride that bro. 
Pach has just made in New York is an es- 
jiecial pleasure. His splendid new' photo- 
grajih gallery on Broadway opposite Wall 
is the culmination of the struggle of years 
and every one will go to him who can, and 
the rest all will wish him well in his new 
and wider field. 
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Buds. 


Arbutus. 

Daffodils. 

March winds. 

And .April showers. 

Brins forth May flowers. 

Esther makes a sood ofiice-boy. 

We are “counting the days’’ now. 

.Alfred Shaw has got the bicyclititis. 

Violet parties soon will be the vogue. 

There are no jitneys in our town as yet. 

But a single patient in the hospital, at date. 

Lillian Learning calls it the vernal equinox. 

We have had a sad crop of influenza of late. 

Our ashes are getting to be a problem to us. 

The final examinations for the term are approach- 
ing. 

Quite a number of the pupils will have birthdays 
in -April. 

Charles Durliug was a visitor last week. Charles 
looks fine. 

Anna L'housc looks very sweet in her little new 
poke bonnet. 

We all would be glad to see the dreadful war in 
Europe ended. 

The County Superintendents arc certainly one 
fine body of men. 

Our street-car service to the heart of the city is 
greatly improved. 

The heavy snow of a week ago broke off quite a 
number of our limbs. 

-Mr. Otis has no trouble getting around now. He 
has a fast motorcycle. 

The Silent Workers are going to have their pic- 
ture taken in a few daj's. 

You should have heard Tony Dondiego make his 
little speech on Tue.sday. 

The date of closing has not yet been fixed by the 
Committee on the School. 

Tu spite of our new building, we are going to be 
as crowded as ever in the fall. 

The leaves are peeping through, and the robins 
are looking for places to build. 

Alfred Greiff brought home a turtle from his trip 
to Lakeside Park, on Saturday. 

The song-sparrows are back, and our flickers, 
doubtfess. will lie with us again, ere long. 

Mr. -Markley’s reading of the play ‘‘Way down 
East.” a few evenings ago. was fine. 


-Arthur Long and Isabel had a visit from their 
mother on Saturday, much to their delight. 

Our supply of films for the moving picture course 
of 1915-1916 promises to be better than ever. 

The way classes Second and Third Advanced, are 
picking up language and speech is a caution. 

Our liaskct-ball team had a fine run up to Yardley 
on Friday, and came back with another scalp. 

A pedestrian trip to Bordentown is proposed by a 
party of the big boys. -A good long hike that. 

Parker Jerrell, who has not been right well for 
a week or two. is taking a few days rest at home. 

Josephine Burzynski is our last arrival. She came 
on Monday and has been very happy from the start. 

George Hummel was called upon in a pinch to do 
a couple of days, taeching, last week, and did finely 

A little party of the Ixrys had a fine swim in the 
pool of the Wilbur Y. Al. C. A. on Saturday evening. 

Our crocuses are peeping through, and we shall 
have three beautiful beds of them in a few more days. 

Randall McClelland says that he is going to “hear” 
Billy Sunday, when he comes to Trenton next Jan- 
uary. 

We are all beginning to wonder whether we are 
going to get that splendid trip to Philadelphia this 
spring, again. 

-Anna Savoko was obliged to remain at home and 
keep house for two weeks, while her mother was 
in the hospital. 

The funeral of little baby Clewell was attended 
by all of the large girls wdio took her a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers. 

Oreste Palmier! is finishing a mahogany desk 
which he designed himself, and which promises to 
be something very handsome. 

Miss Minnie G. Rackle, of the Trenton Art School, 
has promised our Teachers’ -Association a lecture on 
Drawing at the .April meeting. 

-A numlR-r of the girls have received materials 
from home and have started the making of new 
dresses in the sesving department. 

Fritz would make a good police dog. Nobody 
enters the grounds at night without being looked 
over by him and receiving his O. K. 

Jessie Casterline and Josephine Kulikowski have 
asked for base-balls. Now. what in the world do 
you suppose they want with base-balls. 

Our little girls have gotten it into their heads that 
they would like to have a swimming pool. Few of 
them can swim and they all want to learn. 

.As one of the trophies of his trip up the river on 
his wheel. Saturady afternoon. Mr. Sharp brought 
home a fine stem of speckled alder catkins. 

One of the boys received a big box of candy as 
a prize one day last week. He is .saving it for his 
mother whom he expects on to see his soon. 

Our heating plant got through the winter without 
serious mishap, and we hope. In- fall, to have a com- 
plete new outfit. The old one is about "all in.” 

John MacNee knows the value of time and has 
few idle moments. When not especially engaged 
at anything else he spends his time reading. 
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Esther Woelper and -Mabel Smith have ju.st finish- 
ed their courses in sewing and each had a fine Itook 
to present for the scrutiny of the superintendent. 

Quite a few of the little folks uent out and look- 
ed around at 11:51 on the 2ist to sec s])ring come 
in, but somehow it got in without their noticing it. 

The base-ball season is here but we are. as yet, 
a little “shy” on |>araphernalia. We are hoping for 
permission to get the necessary supplies, at an early 
day. 

For the first time in si-xteen years we now have 
a guest room ; and a very nice one it is. VV'e wish 
that Governor Fielder would drop in and try it some 
time. 

Arthur Long, William Felts and Mr. Sharp all 
di.scovered the first robin at about the same time 
on St. Patrick’s Day, and so all had to have a big 
apple. 

Mrs, Emily Platt, a si.ster of Miss Brian’s pas.sed 
aw'ay on the 12th ultimo. Our school contributed 
one of the most beautiful of the floral pieces at the 
funeral. 

It will be pretty hard for our aquatic “bugs” to 
stick to their work on the 15th of May while those 
college races are going on at Caniegie Lake, in 
Princeton. 

The cooking-classes are greatly interested, and 
what nice things they are making. We shall have 
to get them to prepare our w'hole dinner for us, 
some time. 

Our little boys and girls all vied with each other 
in seeing which could look the prettiest and which 
could be the nicest to the county superintendents 
when they were here. 

In a recent composition James Dugan refers to 
the first service of the new priest at his church as his 
debut. He also says that his sister changed her 
name when she got married. 

Joseph Corelto, who is one of the most careful boys 
in the school, was entrusted with the cleaning of 
the chandelier in the center last Friday and it 
now looks like a big cluster of diamonds. 

Rose’s lunch for the County Superintendents on 
Tuesday was as dainty a one as anybody ever sat 
down to. and the way it was served by Margaret, 
Jennie and Elizabeth made h simply perfect. 

The classes of Miss Fitts and Miss Cole arc going 
to have a little especial egg day all of their own. 
We are rather curious to see the egg decorations 
w’hich, we understand, are to be particularly fine. 

There is no more enjoyable holiday to us than 
Easter. The advent of spring, the flowers, the visits 
of relatives and friends and the bo.xes from home 
conspire to make the occasion a most happy one. 

It is a significent fact that a number of our lino- 
type operators spend m<ist of their odd time studying 
the mechanism of the machine, so that they will not 
be dependent on a machinist when they take a place 
at a lino. 

The reels accompanying our lecture on Saturday 
evening showed scenes in Venice and Messina wuth 
the manners and customs of the people in these 
cities; the destruction of derelicts at sea. methods 
of saving drowning persons, and means of resusscita- 
tion : the birth and development of the mosquito, 
and the war that is waged on it : and a magnificent 
trip through western France. 
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Tobacco Field — Residence in Background. 


Packing Strawberries 


Picking Strawberries 


A SUCCESSFUL DEAF FARMER 

How R. S, Taylor, of North Carolina, Makes 
the Soil Pay Handsome Dividends, 

By J. H. McFARLANE. 


HE PUNNER ill an athletic race stoops 
to get a good start ; likewise the stoop- 
ing start is necessary in the race of life. 
From log cabin to success is the bi- 
' ography of many a man who has won 
the highest prizes that the world bestows. It is but 
a natural sequence, then, that the subject of this 
sketch, Robert S. Taylor, who was born in a one- 
room log cabin, should be honored as a represen- 
tative of that “best occupation for the deaf”' — an 
occupation that science is reducing to a profession 
— farming. As a self-made practical fanner — one 
fitted to present the subject to those deaf about to 
decide on their life work. Mr. Taylor was lately 
invited to address the students of Gallaudet College 
on the advantages of being an agriculturist. 

By the loss of his hearing at the age of 14, Mr, 
Taylor was destined to become a “silent worker” and 
it is such inspiring careers as his that this well-named 
paper has made it a point to tell about for the en- 
couragement that such a bit of biography will lend to 
others handicapped with deafness. 

With but a few weeks’ instruction from the public 
schools, received previous to the loss of his hearing. 
Mr. Taylor entered the \orth Carolina School for 
the Deaf, where he made sucli rapid progress that he 
completed the course in two years, after which he 
went to Gallaudet College. Mr. Taylor distinguished 
himself in the higher institution of learning as 
the valedictorian of his class when he graduated in 
1901 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1908 
he took the Master’s degree from the same College. 

As was natural for one with Mr. Taylors scholarly 
attainments he entered the field that at that time was 
most attractive to Gallaudet graduate.s — that of teach- 
ing. For a year he was Instructor of printing and 
editor of the Herald at the Florida School, after 
which he taught in the Louisiana School one year. 

But the call of the farm, the lure of the soil, which 
in his case may have been a “call of the blood,” 
proved too strong for him to withstand, and although 
he had only $90.00 saved out ot his proffessional 


earnings, an amount that is quickly swallowed up in 
a farm venture, he had the equivalent of ample 
captial in his unbounded nerve — that same asset by 
which some of our well-known financiers took their 
jumping start. Accordin'gly he borrowed $1,500 and 
tagged his name onto a choice bit of terra firma in 



THE TAYLOR RESIDENCE 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 

his native state of North Carolina, giving a note 
with the farm as security. 

The farm was not what the urban mind popular- 
ly suppose .such a place to be — a pleasant vacation 
ground, for with the newly-acquired joy of being his 
own boss, Mr, Taylor found himself up against the 
stiff proposition of making over a neglected and 
uncultivated piece of an ante-bellum plantation with- 
out buildings. Besides these handicaps, which seem- 
ed to put success into the dim distance, was the 
$1,500 mortage. It was the “acid test” of the young 
farmer’s ex|>erience — the test that comes in every 
career, in one form or another, the place where 
faith almost gets fagged out. Speaking of his ex- 
perience at this juncture Mr. Taylor says: 

“I reclaimed the land, dug ditches, put in tile 
drains, built new tenant houses, new barns and a 
new dwelling and in ten years the farm has increased 
in value to the extent that 1 was offered $12,000 for 
it last year. To this increase in the value of the 
farm must be added the equipment of teams, im- 


pLiments, live stock, etc., amounting to $2,500 or 
more. So the business itself, aside from the support 
of of myself and family, has increased in value about 
$1,500 a year. 

“The gross income from the crops varies with the 
years and the seasons ran'ging from about $3,000 to 
$5,000. It generally takes from one-half to two- 
thirds of the returns to pay for labor, fertilizer, 
taxes and make up for the depreciation of stock and 
impliments. 

"Last year was a very poor season, being too dry 
in the spring to get a stand of the crops i)lanted and 
the war affected the sales of cotton and tobacco in 
the fall. The crops were about as follow's : 


26 Bales of Cotton $1,300 

700 Bushels Cotton Seed 250 

250 Barrels Irish Potatoes 750 

6000 Pounds Tobacco . 600 

240 Grates Strawberries 515 

1600 Pounds of Pork. 160 

10 Pigs Sold on Foot , 60 

1500 Pounds of Honey 175 

Chickens and eggs 150 


$3,960 

Omitted from this list are such items as grain 
and sweet potatoes, which were consumed on the 
farm. Although Mr. Taylor says there was not a 
large profit for the season above quoted outside of 
the comfortable living he made for himself and his 
family, yet it is a safe guess that he cleared a ncatei 
sum. besides paying his expenses, than does the aver- 
age city dweller who is up against the high cost of 
living. For, after the fashion of the Standard Oil 
magnates, Mr. Taylor reinvests a considerable part 
of his earnings in making improvements on and 
adding to his farm, having cleared about five 
acres of new land each year since taking possession 
of it. Of his present holdings of no acres only 
about 20 were in cultivation at the time he took 
them over. This in spite of the fact that he is crip- 




Cotton Field which Yielded Bales per acre. 


The "Pet Hog” Endowment, 


Corn Field, in which Mr. Taylor and son appear 
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open to hearing as well as deaf people, announce the 
awarding of ten prizes consisting of “bell-less” door- 
bells and other of Mr. Shaw's inventions. — Xewark, 
N. J. — Star, Feb. i, 


nograph in training the sound perception of those 
who are partially deaf. Instances are numerous in 
schools for the deaf where pupils arc discovered 
whose hearing is almost normal and yet who are 
unable to understand what is sitoken to them.” 

"By phonograph records embraoiiig a graded 
course," he continued, “beginning with vowel sounds, 
consonants and dipthongs, and gradually leading up 
to combinations of sounds, then words and .sentences, 
the constant repetition w'ill stimulate the nerves of 
the ear and the sound perception areas of the 
brain and ultimately lead to the eradication of the 
difficulty which made the subject “deaf” through the 
hearing was really almost normal. 

Whether or not Mr. Shaw' will patent his inven- 
tion just yet w'as a subject which he was not prepar- 
ed to discuss last night. He said that while the 
machine was completed, there are several improve- 
ments yet to be made, and it is probable that a con- 
.sulatation with Thomas A. Edison will precede any 
final action. He declared that his one desire has al- 
ways been to serve those troubled with his affliction 
and that he did not intend to place it hopelessly be- 
yond their reach. 

Those interested, as well as a great number of deaf 
pepole. will have an opportunity to see the invention 
in operation on the night of Washington’s Birthday 
at Turnbull Auditorium. 283 Market street, this city. 
A demonstration will be given on the occasion of a 
Washington’s Birthday party to be held there under 
the auspices of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. 

The committee in charge of the affair, which is 


MADE DEAF AND DUMB BY WAR 

A new feature of this war consists in the produc- 
tion of curiuos phj’schical conditions due to excite- 
ment, strain or shock. Many of us wffio are familiar 
with the railway psychoses at home will find their 
counterparts in the western battlefields. There are, 
as ever, cases of traumatic insanity in predisposed 
subj ects. 

The retreat from Mons is now lieing understood 
and recognized, as it should be, as the most awful 
incident of warfare of any age. It was simply con- 
tinued carnage. When the British forecs withdrew 
before the hordes of (Icrmans who were suddenly 
throwm upon them, the mental shock was incredible. 
There was no cowardice, no rout, and the shattered 
forces, like the teeth of Cadmus, sprang from the 
ground to the astonishment of the admiring Germans, 
but the result w'as that many soldiers instantly became 
deaf-mutes. 

This was especially the case in the Seventh Divis- 
ion. which comprised hardened and brave troops 
who had fought in several previous wars. consid- 
erable number of these men remain in this con- 
dition today and are being studied by several London 
neurologists, who say they have found a new kind of 
psychosis. They are apparently sane, but have re- 
ceived so sudden and severe a mental insult as to 
cause a complete inhabition of the faclites of hearing 
and .speech. — Dr. A. Hamilton, in Medicial Record. 


Some of the largest planing mills, printing houses, 
automobile garges. barber shops, building firms, 
cabinet-making shops, iron-w’orks shops, flour mills, 
and mercantile houses and other like places do not 
hesitate to say that among their valued employees are 
a number of deaf men. Week after week some of 
the papers for the deaf give accounts of the praise- 
worthy comments of employers upon the qualification 
of their deaf workmen for skill, efficiency and charac- 
ter. For instance, Mr. Moler, proprieter of the Moler 
System of Barber Colleges which operates thirty-two 
colleges in the United States and Canada, says: “In 
choosing a life work for the deaf, I know of no other 
trade or profession more adaptable, or better paying 
than the barber business.” — California Sews. 


.\mong the nobility in Italy who show ‘ interest 
in the welfare of the deaf is the Princess Antoisette 
Strozzi whom the pope has referred to as “Mamma 
del sordomuet.” meaning Mother of the deaf. — Caft- 
fomia News. 


SCF.XE AT THE COTTON MARKET, J^IT. OLIVE. N. C. 


WHERE COTTON IS KING 
Several thousand Bales on Court House Square, Tal ladega. 


pled to the e.xtent that he has to hire practically all 
the manual labor on his farm ! 

Of late, Mr. Taylor has found it more profitable 
to specialize in live stock, especially hogs, on which 
account he has given up the raising of strawberries. 
One of the best paying crops of his farm is that of 
honey. His twenty hives last season returned him 
$175, requiring only about five day's’ work on the part 
of himself and his wife. 

The accompany'ing illustrations show the tobacco 
field that produced 1200 pounds to the acre, valued 
at $150 an acre, the cotton field that y'ielded one to 
one and a half bales, and the corn field that produced 
at the rate of fifty to seventy-five liushels. As proof 
that Mr. Taylor has about- as fair a bit of soil as is 
to be found in Dixie, we cite the fact that the L. & N. 
Railroad has used some of these pictures in adver- 
tising “the agricultural advantages of this .section.” 

Mr. Taylor’s wife, like himself, is deaf and he is 
the proud possessor of three girls and a boy, — ^his 
family being one of his strongest arguments that 
farming is “the life." For he is known as something 
of a debater, both inside and outside the College, 
his favorite subject Iteing : "Resolved, that Farming 
is the best Occupation for the Deaf,” and as an 
exponent of the affirmative side, he always wins. 


INVENTION MAY BE AID TO DEAF 

William E. Shaw, the deaf electrician, inventor 
of the “talkless telephone” and bell-less doorbell,” 
as well as numerous other devices, including an 
alarm clock for the use of those troubled with 
his affliction, has come forward with another prod- 
uct of his ingenuity which he hopes will greatly 
aid the partially deaf to improve their hearing 
and to acquire the power of clear, intelligible speech. 

In his laboratory at Ridge avenue and High 
street. West Orange. Mr. Shaw'. through his son. 
last night explained to a Star reporter the pro- 
digious amount of labor incidental to training classes 
of the partially deaf because of the fact that each 
one must he taken separately. The teacher begins 
by pronouncing the vowel sounds in a loud tone, at 
the same time “mouthing " the sound with great dis- 
tinctness. The pupil then endeavors to imitate the 
sound produced by the instructor, and in this way 
the pupil is slowly and painstakingly taught to speak. 
This is only possible in the case of a person who is 
partially deaf. 

The invention which Mr. Shaw has perfected con- 
sists of a device for projecting an image, several 
feet in diameter, of the operator's mouth and lips 
upon a screen similar to the ones used for the pro- 
jection of motion pictures. The operator or instruc- 
tor stands behind the machine 
cords greatly magnifying the 
able him to instruct a whole 
before his attention must he given to 'Uie 

“Aly idea,” said Mr. Shaw, “is to -utilize the ptio- 
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H EARLY thirty-four years ago, after 1 
had been entered as a student at the 
New York Institute, at the evening 
meal, inj' first as a deaf student, a 
supervisor mounted a small pedestal 
and raced through a series of motions that I was 
informed was the Lords Prayer. It seemed to me 
then irreverent, not to say irreligious, but I pass- 
ed it otf as a lightning speed accomplishment, and 
consoled myself with the thought that some day 
I might acquire aliility enough to handle the sign 
language as it was handled six times a day, before 
and after meals. 

Now, after all those years, though I understand 
this method of communication, and can express 
myself by it as well as the average deaf person 
who becomes deaf after years as a normal person, 
the speed prayer is as repugnant to me as it was 
when I first saw it offered. 

1 am not speaking of any particular church, sect 
or creed, for it is common to all. A hearing per- 
soon might, by constant repetition, acquire the 
habit of giving utterance, and a petition to the 
Deity, while speaking in a monotone, and giving 
utterance to the words as fast as he could get 
them out of his mouth, but even then a listener 
would understand every word spoken. 

But. I am sure average deaf persons, the ninety 
and nine in fact, w'ere they to enter a chapel, 
church, or temple, just in time to see the last half 
of one of these lightning-like deliveries, wouldn’t 
be able to tell what it was. 

A young woman gave a sign rendition of a hymn 
at a convention I once attended and the delivery 
started while three fellow deaf and I had our 
attention diverted, and w'e did not see the an- 
nouncement, and not one of the four of us knew, 
or could make out at the end, what it w'as. 

It seems to me. that where the sign language 
is used, it should be used correctly. 

It should be used not only correctly, but care- 
fully. There is no more reason for a break-speed 
monotone in the sign language than in the spoken 
language. Indeed, there isn’t any excuse for it, 
for, as before stated, any spoken language, no 
matter how' hurried, how careless or how' lacking 
in inflection and emphasis it may be, at least if 
heard, is understood. 

I have seen church choirs made up of deaf 
young women “sing” “Nearer. My God, to Thee” 
in such a manner that it approximated spoken 
speech and for the nonce gave that satisfaction 
that real singing with instrumental accompani- 
ment brings. Then I have seen the w'hole effect 
spoiled by a clergyman making an unintelligible 
announcement, followed by a series of signs, 
delivered without any regard for the English 
equivalents, or in their regular order, and execut- 
ed (literally) with lightning rapidity and for no- 
body’s benefit. 

There are mighty few exceptions to this general 
state of affairs, and it has become to be the usual 
and accepted thing to run a service off in this 
manner. 

Possibly I am not expert enough in the use of 
signs to catch everything, and possibly I am 
right when 1 say that it is the exception rather 
than the rule for a sign speaker, theologue or 
lawyer to speak deliberately, reverently, im- 
pressively. 

All sign speech is more or less of a tax on the 
auditor. Spoken speech is heard without the 
slightest effort. Indeed, one may doze partly 
asleep and catch (through the ear) all that a 
speaker says. 

Listening to a sign address requires undirected 
attention of the eyes and concentrated attention 
of the mind to grasp what is said. 

This is tax enough without imposing further 


than is actually required. This argues, of itself 
for two things that are a prerequisite to clari- 
fication of sign speeches, and, what is just as 
essential, taking from the sign language the 
approbrium in which it is unjustly held. 

There are two refor?ns to be brought about, 
both required, and both distinct. The first is 
the one I have just been discussing, and the 
other is to bring about sign expression that will 
mean the English language as it is spoken and 
written, 

A sign speaker should always have something 
to say as an excuse for occupying the platform, 
pulpit or whatever it may be, and (2nd) he should 
say it in English, and (3rd) it should be said 
in reasonably clear, reasonably dignified and 
reasonably emphasized signs. There is nothing 
the matter with the sign language, it is the near- 
est approach to a universal language used by the 
peoples of the earth. No other language can 
express pathos and humor or run the gamut of 
every human emotion as the sign language can. 
and for this, if for no other reason, we should 
use it. not abuse it. and the humblest and least 
favored of us can and should use it properb’. It 
is for the elders to instill this in the youth. In 
every school in the land the mind of the children 
should have instilled by precept and example 
of a sign expression that means truth, that means 
purity and, that means above all. correct English. 


people who could use it. He told of talks in 
the sign language with the Indians in the Far 
West, and illustrated with the Indian signs for 
"rabbit.” "hunting,” “spring,” etc., etc. 

.^nd he was just as adept in talking to me in 
signs, for when I asked him if I could make a 
few more poses he told me in the most natural 
and expressive signs to go as far as I liked and 
lake all the time 1 wanted. (While all the poses 
Mr. Each made are considered excellent, au- 
thorities say that two of the poses Mr. Each made 
on March 17th are the finest portraits of Ex-Eresi- 
dent Roosevelt ever made by any one — Eublisher 
Silent Worker.] I made nine different poses in 
exactly fifteen minutes, and helped my distinguish- 
ed visitor with his overcoat and got a farewell 
shake of the hand that spoke volumes and ex- 
plained. all by itself, the man-to-nian fellowship 
that made the former head of the nation beloved 
1)3' all. the man-idol who delighted in hearing a 
throng of foundrymen roar and yell in all affection 
for “Teddy.” Only one other of a long line of 
Eresidents was known by an affectionate nick- 
name and that was Lincoln. 


When I ex])o.sed my first plate I told Col. 
Roosevelt 1 thought the pose and expression 
splendid and if he could see himself on the ground 
glass of my camera as I saw him he would say, 
in bis own vernacular: “By George, that’s Bully.” 
This brought from him a smiling, happy expres- 
sion that typified more than ever the words I 
had just used and the second plate, the best I 
made, was used in the Sunday Tribune Magazine 
supplement. 

There isn’t any secret in a deaf man’s success 
with an eminent subject. In the first place the 
physical infirmity usually considered a handicap is 
a positive help. Under these circumstances a deaf 
man centers all his ability in putting all his mind 
and heart in the work at hand. There is no 
exchange of spoken words to divert his attention. 
The sitter isn’t going to say anything because 
the worker is not able to hear it. and the worker 
isn’t going to say anything on any topic foreign 
to the desired end in view. This happy state of 
affairs eliminates the tendency to "cold feet” and 
collapse of the nerves. No one has ever helped 
me to bring about a well-nigh perfect result as 
former Ercsident Roosevelt did. 


On St. Eatrick’s Day I had the pleasure of a 
little visit from .America’s most illustrious citizen. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt. His Secretar3' had 
telephoned he would be in at 10:30. and he came 
prompt on the hour — not at 10:25 nor at 10:35. 
but exactly at 10:30. I suppose this is one of 
the indices to his character but it is worth no- 
ting. He never finished a railway journe3- 
without a hand-shake with the Engineer — and 
they are "on time” men and have something in 
common. There was no one present but m3’self 
and my' young woman assistant, and I hardly 
think that the Colonel remembered my phy'sical 
infirmity, though he distinctly' remembered me. 
He begun with pleasantries and my' assistant 
by spelling and signs told me what he was saying, 
and in an instant he remembered and while I 
was posing him, he told us that he was a great 
admirer of the sign language and, he added, of 


Deaf-Mutes in the “Mardi Gras” Parade, at Mobile 


Mr. and Mrs. Staub, Mrs. F. A. Boyle. Mrs. Earcone. 
Boyle’s auto. 


Butterfly," and Leonard in Mr. F. 

Photo, by Hoyle, Mobile 
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NEWARK NOTES 


Random Briefs and Sketches of the 
Metropolis 

Beyond doubt niHiiy readers have, as they scanned 
the day'.s news in their itapers, run across lieadlines 
that tell a story, some with a note of liiunor, others 
with a tinge of patltos ; yet there was one in a local 
paper some time ago that not only told a story but 
uttered a truism that has been the slogan of all the 
ihe country over. Through some quaint freak of 
chance it never received the publicity it should have. 

It reads — “The Deaf do not Beg." 

The article was a column pertaining to the work 
of the National .'\ssociation of the Deaf and de- 
scribed the methods of rnnning miserable and wretch- 
ed charlatans to ground who simulate deafness and 
impose upon the public. What harm and injury 
these imposters indict upon the deaf as a class needs 
no further comment or elucidation. It is well known 
to those who are themselves deaf, or those whose 
interests bring them into contract with deaf people. 

Nevertheless the deaf cannot stand by idly and 
permit more disgrace and abuse to be heaped on 
others as w'cll as themselves and bring an entire 
class of ambitious and law-abiding citizens into con- 
tempt. The New Jersey State .Association, following 
the example of other organizations of its kind, ap- 
pointed a committee at its last convention to attend 
to such cases. What good work this body will per- 
form time will teach. Singluar indeed is it that in 
the paiier's article on imposition, instances are cited 
where these wretches heing caught red-handed in 
their nefarious pursuit were discharged the ma- 
gistrates before whom they were arranged; Fortun- 
ately these cases are few. .Another paragraph dem- 
onstrates what methods were used to unmask some 
of these wretches and it is worth noting one of these : 
.A prisoner wa-= arranged in one of the Chicago 
Police Courts charged with begging, “Deaf and 
dumb, poor man!" said the judge, "you are unable to 
speak or hear?’’ “Yes, your honor, answered the 
prisoner. “How long have you been tn this pitiful 
condition." asked the Judge, “Two years." was the 
answer. “How long did you say? Two years, 
indeed! Ninety days," thundred the judge, so here 
the “deef and dum" man got his just deserts and an 
excellent opportunity to meditate in the gloom of his 
cell on the folly of playing “deaf." If every magis- 
trate would deal with such scoundrels in a similar 
manner as that of the Chicago Judge, there would 
be a very noticeable decrease in "fake deaf men." 
The article winds up in a description of the war that 
is heing waged by pamphlet and circular on impost- 
ors and that the impostor police of the N. A. D.. with 
headquarters at Vancouver, Washington, was en- 
deavoring to have laws and legislations passed in 
Congress making this sort of crime a criminal 
offence, they have the good wishes of all the deaf 
with them. 

Another day brought a itiece of news the same 
dealing with a deaf man who had been arranged for 
“malicious mischief.” He was charged with haHng 
hurled a stone through the window of a store in the 
neighborhood where he resides. In gestures he 
informed the Judge how it all came about. He 
raised his left foot from the floor and rested his 
elbow on the ma.gistrate’s desk to show that he had 
been standing at a bar. He akso went through the 
motions of raising a glass to his lips to show that he 
had been drinking. He measured on a court attend- 
ant the size of a small lioy who he said hurled the 
stone which he ducked. He expressed his regret 
in not heing able to arrest Uie flight of the missile. 
He was discharged and retired from the court room 
with profuse hows to the Judge, The article con- 
tains much of the commonplace, yet it provides food 
for thought. Few deaf men ever come into conflict 
with the law and on closer scrutiny it will be found 
that these few are just those whose feet are frequent- 
ly raised from the floor and rest on the brass rails of 
bars. Less feet on brass rails would mean more 


Gallery of Newark Notables 



ARTHUR LINCOLN THOMAS 
The well-knowm Deaf-Mute Salesman with 
Rogers, Peel & Co.. New A'ork. 


Mr. Thomas has been connected with New 
York's most famous clothing house for nearly 
thirty years, during which time he has served 
hundreds of deaf customers. He is an ’84 gradu- 
ate of Fanw'ood. is married and has one daughter. 
He takes a leading part in all affairs connected 
with the deaf of Newark, and is considered one 
of New Jersey’s most prominent deaf men. 


feet on the path of endeavor and progress, a i)ath 
that every deaf man .should choose and stick to. 
Success, eventually lies at the end of this path. The 
feet on brass rails are the feet that never move 
onward but remain clogged and fettered to an evil 
of which oblivion and i)overty are the end. 

+ + 

“Handsome is as handsome does.” is a time honor- 
ed proverb, yet in a multitude of occasions rt occtirs 
that just those who deserve the prize for pulchritude 
are denied the spoils. It cannot l)e denied that the 
members and the committee of the Newark Division 
No. 42, N. F. S. D., did their very be.st in arranging 
a fancy costume party on Washington's Birthday. 
That the attendance left much to be desired is not 
at all the fault of the committee, aside from the fact 
that at present the times are hard. .A least a half 
dozen other i)artics and affairs of deaf organizations 
were held in the metropi>Iitan district. This ])roved 
the setback to the Newark Division. The affair as 
it came off was interesting, as will be found in the 
following : 

Early in the afternoon the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. William Shaw, was at hand and put 
the final touches on his electrical instruments that 
were demonstrated in part in the evening. Singly 
and in groups the memhers and their friends arrived 
and soon there W'as a throng of merrymakers at 
the hall. Dancing and other amusements occupied 
the greater part of the afternoon. In the evening 
tho.se who had brought costumes got out on the floor 
and soon a lively carnival throng moved alx)itt on the 
floor. The grand march was led by Mr. John M. 
Black, the President of the Division, and lady. At 
the conclusion of the polonaise the prizes were 
distributed tn those in costume who were selected 
by the judges. The prize-winners were: 

Ladies — First Prize, Miss Elise Potter. “Martha 
Washington — Party Case ; 

Second Prize, Mrs. Stevenson, Brooklyn. “Patriot- 
ism." — Hair Brush. 

Third Prize, Miss Moore. New A'ork. “Red Riding 
H(M)d" — Box of bonbons. 

Gentlemen — First Prize, Mr. E. Dauhner. George 
WashiiTgton" — Saftey Razor. 


Second Prize. Mr. Wedell, New York, “Uncle ' 
Sam” — Shaving Brush. 

Third Prize. Mr. Stevenson. Brooklyn, “Police 
man” — Box of Bonbons. 

After this, Mr. Shaw proceeded with a brief ad- 
dress. outlining his work at the Edison laboratories 
and giving interesting data on electricity in general. 
His address was rendered in signs by -Mr. Joseph 
Adlon, which was interpreted orally Mr. H. C. 
Partington in behalf of the hearing peoiilc present. 
Mr. Shaw denonstrated his inventions that are in- 
tended as an aid to the deaf. Time, however, did 
not permit a thorough and exhattstive demonstra- 
tion. The articles Mr. Shaw could not explain 
will he shown at another time. .At the conclusion, 
the party broke up and each wended his or her way 
home with the knowledge of having si>ent a few en- 
joyable hours in social intercourse and merrymaking. 

Taken from an impartial vtev.-]M)int the affair 
was a success. Of course there were incidents 
and points that could have Iteen improved uimju. The 
next time, doubtless, the Newark Division will be 
at an advantage through the experience gained. 
The Newark Division was organized a little over two 
years ago and has shown remarkable progress. The 
Officers of the Division are: President. John AL 
Black: A'ice-President, Philip Hoeing; Secretary, 
Robert Robertson : Treasurer. Fred Bouton : Mar- 
shall. .Albert Bahnuth : Director. Edward Bradley. 

The Committee that had charge of the affair was 
composed of the Mes.sers. William Shaw. Chairman; 
William Atkinson. F. Bouton, C. Matzart, and H. 
Redman. Another affair of the Division will he 
announced shortly. 

4. ^ 

On the evening of February 20th, 1915. a Surprise 
Party was tendered to Miss Frieda Heuser by her 
mother, at her residence, 1003 Main Street, Pater- 
son, N. J.. in honor of her twenty-first birthday 
Miss Heuser was the recipient of many handsome 
and valuable gifts from her friends attending the 
party. Flowers and pink and white drapings formed 
the decorations. Games of various sorts were indulg- 
ed in, a supberb supper was served at a late hour, 
and short addresses by the guests were made at the 
conclusion of the repast. 

Among those present were: Airs. Heuser, the Miss- 
es Clara. Bertha and Frieda Heuser. Maude Thomp- 
ons, Theresa Wiessert, Etta Travis. Cora DeWitte. 
Rosa Troyano, the Alessers, Robert Bennet, George 
Bedford, William Battersby. Joseph Deman, Stephen 
Kahan, Andrew Polino, AI. Gompers and Lorenz 
Heuser. The affair was a very enjoyable one and 
kept the guests together until a very early hour. 

❖ ❖ 

Doubtless many of the local deaf, especially those 
aflriliated with St. Ann's Church of New York, will 
be delighted with the announcement that the Rev. 
John Keiser, the able and popular assistant-pastor 
of that church, now conducts Lenten Services regu- 
larly every Friday evening in the Chapel of the 
Parish House of the Trinity Church on Rector St, 
Newark. Rev. Keiser is graceful and adept in the 
use of signs and a good stort’ usually concludes the 
service. Recently, his tt>i)ic. was the founding of the 
Red Cross Society and subsequently a description 
of the work of Florence Nightingale. It is needless 
to say that all those who were so fortunate to attend 
the service enjoyed Rev. Reiser’s story immensely. 
Evcrylvody is welcome at these services. 

Recently there was a dance given in New York by 
the -Alphabet Athletic Club, at which a dancing con- 
test took place. It will interest many Newarkers to 
learn that one of the local deaf young ladies. Miss 
-Adele Silverman with her fiance, Mr. Louis Davis, 
of BrookK-n. captured second honors, the prize being 
a desk set. Aliss Silverman, by the way, had as her 
guest, recently. Aliss Maude E. Thompson, of Pblnt 
Pleasant who had run up to Newark to attend- the 
Fancy Costume Party of the local Frats on February 
22nd. and according to her assurance had a very- 
splendid time. 

Joseph Adlon. 
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CHINA WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 

By Paksay 

For the general interest of the deaf in Michigan 
and Canada, who may be readers of the Silent 
Worker, 1 contrilmte the following clipping taken 
from the Calumet Xczes, Feb, 13, 1915 : 

The many Calumet friends of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Henderson, formerly of Calnmet. but now of Detroit, 
will he interested to learn that on Jan. 29, they were 
surprised by a large number of friends at their home. 
387 Philadelphia avenue, east, on the occa.sion of 
their twentieth wedding anniversary. 

In behalf of Mrs. Hender.son's relatives and friends 
in Calumet. Mrs. ('.. E. .M. Nelson presented the 
couple with a combination dinner and tea service in 
china. Practical!}’ all of the doners were Calumet 
residents. Mr. and Mrs. Henderson also received 
several other splendid pieces of china. 



MR. AND MRS. JAMES HENDERSON 


Under the clever tactics of Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson, 
assisted by Mrs. Fred Goellner, of .‘Angola, N. Y. — 
(Sister of Mrs. Henderson) and Mrs. .Y. W. Gree- 
now, of Detroit, the above social event was made a 
success in every detail. Of Calumet, Michigan, 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Henderson. Mr. Lewellyn 
Williams was the only one present. 

Mrs. Henderson is a graduate of the Flint, Michi- 
gan, School for the Deaf, Was formerly Miss Mart- 
Bezier. She and Mrs. Nelson have been close friends 
for more than thirty-six years and are still loyal to 
each other as they were when mere tots at school 
together. 

Those two gained the nickname of “David and 



Colonial Dame' 


Mrs. Henderson as a 



Jonathan.” They were inseparable comrades and 
companions under all conditions, from the time they 
entered school, in 1897, to the hour of their gradua- 
tion in 1887. .After a separation of 26 years they 
are again re-united and the old happy, loyal friend- 
ship ties are remembered, ]\lr. James Henderson is 
of the Belleville, Ontario, School for the Deaf, Can- 
ada, and will be remembered by many of the Cana- 
dian Deaf. 

On the evening of January 23rd, 1915. Detroit Di- 
vision No. 2, N. F. S. D., gave its first Masquerade 
Ball at which Mrs. Henderson captured first prize for 
unqiue of character she represented and beauty of 
gown worn. It is a gown made after the pattern 
of the Colonial days of i860. The grown was made 
55 years ago and is owmed by Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson, 
it having been her mother’s. We submit herewith 
cuts of Mrs. Henderson taken in the above named 
gown also a group picture of some of the other 
masqueraders. 

JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND. 
COMMITTEE 
Geo. S. Porter, Chairman. 

John Black Charles Cascella 

W. Atkinson Mrs. M. Glynn 

Bulletin No. 4 

*Mr. John P. Walker 

Mr. and Airs. G. S. Porter 

Mr. .A. L. Pach 

*Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 

Mr. E: A. Hodgson 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman.. 

*Mr. B. H. Sharp 

*Miss Mary R. Wood 

Mr. George Morris 

■^Miss Bertha Bilbee 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 

Albert C. Titus 

■^Miss Elizabeth Hall 

’•'Pledges. 

Total to date 

It is hoped that the Committee will make persona) 
appeals to as many of the deaf as possible. Send 
reports of all collections monthly to the Silent Work- 
er, Trenton, N. J., which will be added to the Bulle- 
tins that follow. No additonal contributions were 
received since last Bulletin. 

GEO. S. PORTER, 

Local Custodian. 


Charles Jones writes from Freehold. N. J.. that 
he has been working in a very large garage for the 
pa.st five years and a half. He can run a car all 
right, as well as make repairs. He expects to go 
to New York in the fall to learn more about the 
the trade. 


If you do what you should not, you must bear 
what you would not. — Franklin, 
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MAKES THE DEAF HEAR 
Bombay, Feb. 16. — It has been announced in Lahore 
that a Professor Albe, of that city, has invented a 
‘■phonoscope,’’ the use of which enabled the totally 
deaf to iierceive sounds, such as speech and music, 
by means of the eye . — Philadelphia Record. 


“MARDI GRAS” DEAF MASKERS AT 
MOBILE 


Top Row. — Nathian Williams, Jeff Fleming, 
George Hill. 

Sitting. — Dorsey Wilson, Alton Bell 

(Photo, by Boyle. Mobile) 


The vaulted void of purple sky 
That everywhere extends. 

That stretches from the dazzled eye. 

In .space that never end.s : 

A morning whose uprisen sun 
No setting e’er .shall see; 

A day that comes without a noon. 

Such is eternity. — Clarke. 


It is a great mortification to the vanity of man 
that his utmost art and industry can never equal 
the meanest of nature’s productions, either for beauty 
or value. — Hume. 
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wonders of the amusement lane and shows how this 
gallant explorer made his way to the pole. There 
are many other attractions such as shooting galleries, 


WONDERS OF THE ZONE 

By Kirk White. 


Visitors to an exposition, as a rule, after having 
viewed the more dignified displays turn to the amuse- 
ment section of any fair. Chicago had its Midway ; 
St. Louis, its Pike and San Francisco has its Zone, 
which represents an outlay of $14,000,000 and has al- 
ready provided amusement for thousands. This ag- 
gregation of shows runs from the dignified and in- 
structive “Creation” which is really the first chapter 
of Genesis reproduced in a manner that shows how 
the world was created, to the ’49 Camp where are 
depicted the scenes of earb^ days in California. Both 
of these shows have been well staged. 

It would perhaps be better to take the reader up 
one side of the Zone and down the other, giving 
briefly a sketch of the more important shows. 

The first attraction is the Carrousel with its 
many colored animals on which young and old ride. 
Next is the Crazy House, full of funny capers, 
then the Mexican Village, with its gay colored hang- 
ings, its garden and fascinating senoritas; from here 
we go to Alligator Joe’s Farm where we see many 
of the denizens of the southland. Next is the 
Underground China town which shows with accuracy 
this section of San Francisco as it was before the 
fire. Here we see the Chinaman with his fan-tan 
lay-out, his opium pipe and his theatre with its 
weird and plaintive music. Next comes Toyland 
with its many shows for young and old. Then there 
is the Battle of Gettysburg and the Evo».ition of the 
Dreadnaught ; each of these is instructive as well as 
entertaining. The cost of these two productions is 
over $350,000. 

The Hawaiian Village and the Home of the Sam- 
oan are in line as we come to the Aeroscope, a 
gigantic steel arm to the end of which is attached 
an observation car. This revolves and gradually 
attains great height, giving a magnificent view of 
San Francisco, the Golden Gate and the surrounding 
country. Next is Mysterious Asia where the Turk- 
ish dancers and the sword whirlers hold forth. This 
brings us to the end of the street and we cross to 
the other side. The first object which attracts the 
eye is the Yellowstone Park concession, where Old 
Faithful, the famous geyser, may be seen at work 
sending up thousands of gallons of water everj- 
minute. 

There is the Russian Theatre and then the loi 
Ranch with its wild we.st show, its cow girls and 
dashing broncho busters ; Australia with its wonder- 
ful whipmen who perform most remarkable feats 
with their short stock and long lash whips. Then 
comes the Old Plantation with its old time darkies 
playing and singing the plaintive tunes of the Sunny 
South. Finland, where moving pictures are taken 
is next to Japan Beautiful where dainty geisha girls 
serve tea while their sturdy brothers demonstrate 
the mode of wrestling employed in the land of the 
blossom. The Baby Incubators with their tiny mites 
of humanity each struggling to grow to man or 
womanhood while white garbed nurses watch over 
them every minute of the day . 

Then there is the Irish Village with its pretty 
colleens who have all kissed the Blarney stone which 
is at the top of the turret of the castle. Next comes 
’49 Camp with its dance halls, its miners garbed as 
in the days of Mark Twain and Brete Harte : its 
sluicing ground where one may pan for real gold 
nuggets. Then the Dayton Flood realistically show- 
ing that terrible di.saster which .shocked the world. 

Creation, the marvelous production showing how 
the world was made and the Panama Canal are the 
two features of the Zone. Space will not permit 
descriptions of these attractions as they are too 
large and far reaching. Creation., like the Panama 
Canal, is instructive as well as entertaining. Captain 
Scott’s trip to the South Pole is another of the 


SUNSET GLOW 
La Jolla, California. 


THE BREAKERS 
(Pacific Coast) 


Bowls of Joy. candy floss booths, “hot dog" stands, 
etc. 

Taking it all in all we find that the Zone has 
improved much on the old fashioned shows that we 
saw years ago and many of the concessions are of 
such character as to l>e lessons for the mind of the 
youth or the grandfather. 


Flowers knew how to preach divinity before men 
knew how to dissect and botanize them. — H. N. Hud- 


THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 

The officers of The Liberty Bell Club of The Farm 
Journal, with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., are 
asking the Governors, Game Wardens, Secretaries of 
Agfriculture and Superintendents of Education in 
everj- state to co-operate in having The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club Day, .\pril 9th, observed with fitting ex- 
ercises in the pubilc school^ of each state. 

The first response comes from Hon. Geo. W. P. 
Hunt, Governor of Arizona, who has referred the 
matter to his State Game Warden, and hopes they 
will be able to co-operate in the waj- suggested by 
The Libertj- Bell Bird Club in proclaiming .■\pril 9th 
Bird Day to be observed throughout the state. 

“I feel that the protection of song and insectivor- 
ous birds is a duty which the state owes to itself," 
says Governor Hunt, “The surest way to establish 
this protection is to inculcate in the minds of our 
school children such a love for birds and such an 
interest in their habits as to make all desire for the 
destruction of either the birds or their eggs impossi- 
ble. thereby insuring the preservation of crops which 
are a prey to insect pests, as well.” 

Dr. Arthur E. Gringle, editor of The Lyceum 
World, Indianoplis, and well-known lecturer, is ar- 
ranging a special address for the Sunday before 
Liberty Bell Bird Club Day, April 9th, on “What We 
Owe To The Birds Who Feed Us,” with the object 
of show'ing that if we took better care of the birds, it 
would result in more gain to US than to them. He 
suggests the Sunday before Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Day as a good time for ministers, Sunday-school sup- 
erintendents and other Christian workers to empha- 
size the moral influence of this bird conservation 
movement. “Not only upon the children who should 
lie taught to be kind,” he states, “but upon the women 
who should be requested to be considerate and pre- 
serve bird life, rather than sacrifice it for vanity’s 
sake.” 

Dr. Gringle also calls attention to Liberty Bell 
Bird Club Day as an opportunity for adults seriously 
to consider the economic value of birds, and suggests 
as topics for discussion at the gatherings of grown- 
up folks. "The Bird As a Benefactor of the, Farmer," 
“The Benefactor of the Business Man," “A Moral 
Benefactor.” etc. 

Hon. George P. McLean, joint author of the 
Weeks-McLean migratory bird law, expresses a sin- 
cere hope that the purpose to make .-^pril 9th a 
LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB DAY, will meet with 
the success it deserves. "It's a fine combination of 
words and as I have said so maiij times, there are 
two cogent reasons for pleading the cause of the 
birds. First, justice should be done to them for their 
own sake ; second, the birds should be saved licfore 
we, as a great people, learn by experience that the 
birds are more vital to our comfort and happiness 
than we are to the birds.” 

A program for Friday afternoon exercises has been 
prepared and will soon be forwarded to teachers in 
more than 7,000 schools whose pupils are already 
members of The Liberty Bell Bird Club. It will be 
furnished free to anyone sending a stamped address- 
ed envelope to The Liberty Bell Bird Club. Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Other school work for Liberty Bell Bird Club Daj', 
.\pril 9th, is suggested as follows ; The children 
might draw and name the different kinds of birds 
and nests, a prize being given for the best drawing; 
or they could bring bird-houses they had built and 
receive a prize for the best constructed house ; thej- 
could name the birds with their habits that thej- had 
observed in the winter. 

An important part of every program for Liberty 
Bell Bird Club Day, .\pril 9th, will be the signing 
the pledge by any person who is not already a mem- 
ber of the Club, But you need not wait until that 
day to liecome a member. You may join at once 
without cost, by signing the following pledgee and 
sending it in to 'The "Liberty Bell Bird Club of the 
Farm Journal, when the badge-button of the Club 
will be sent to j-ou free. 

■‘1 desire to become a member of the. Libertj" Bell 
Bird Club of the Farm Journal, and I promise to 
stuilj- aiid protect all song and insectivorous birds and 
do what 1 can for the Club,” 
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(io to i Yen ton's Home 
of Opera ami Dr iina for 
a oleasunt afternwii or 
niy;ht's entertainment 

‘The attrnctionj from the foremoit Metropoli- 


tan Theatres 



F.F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES 


WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 
Directory of Theatres 

Proctor’s Sth Ave. — Broadway and 28th Street. All 
Star Vaudeville. Continuous ii A. M. to 11 P. 
Two Big Concerts every Sunday. 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre. 

F F Proctor's 58th Street Theatre. 

Cotinuoiis II A.M. to ii P.M. Refined vaudeville 


changed Monday and Thursday. Lastest Photo 
Plays changed daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre Newark, N.J. 

F F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre Newark, N.J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre Newark, N. J. 

F F Proctor's New Grand Albany, N. Y. 1 

F F. Proctor's Theatre Albany, N. Y j 

F F, Proctor’s Bijou Park Albany, N. Y. 

F. F Proctor’s Annex Albany, N. Y. 

F F. Proctor’s Griswold Troy, N. 1. 

F. F. Proctor's New Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F F. Proctor’s Lvceum Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Cohoes, N. Y. 

F F Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre. . .Elizabeth, N. J. 

F. F Proctor’s Broad St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Plainfield, N. J. 


f! F. Proctor’s Theatre Port Chester, N. Y. 


F F. Proctor’s Theatre Schenectady, N. Y. 

F. F. PROCTOR’S BIG STOCK COMPANY. 
Also affiliated with one hundred other theatres in the 
United States and Canada 
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FOR SALE 

Small Size . . 

Post -card size , ■ . 

Report Size . . . . - . 

Address 

The Silent Worker 
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$ 1.50 

$ 2.50 

$ 5.00 


School for the Deaf 

Trenton, N. J. 


ROD-GUN 


TRAPSHOOTING TO HAVE PLACE IN 
OLYMPIC GAMES 

The gloom that permeated every highway and by- 
way of Mudville when the mighty Casey struck out. 
as^relaied by one DeWolf Hopper in his melancholy 
lay of “Casey at the Bat,’' has settled like a wet blan- 
ket over a wide expanse of fandom because the 
Olypmic committee in solemn session has decided that 
baseball is not an internatkmal sport within the 
meaning of the rules and regulations of the Inter- 
national Olympic Congress. 

In striking contrast to the depression of the fans is 
the joy of gun bugs of nearly every civilized country, 
for trap shooting will have its usual place on the pro- 
gram. 

It will he recalled that during the last Olympic 
sports, an American farmer — "Jay” R. Graham, of 
Illinois — vanquished the “clay bird’’ busters of the 
entire world for the individual championship and was 
one of the five Americans that carried off the squad 
laurels. And this with the American shooting under 
the handicap of the gun-below-the-bclow style re- 
quired by the Olympic rules, while the logical way is 
that practiced throughout the United States — the 
shiooter standing at the firing-point with the gun to 
his shoulder when he calls “Pull.” 

That American trapshooters will give a good ac- 
count of themselves is a certainty ; that the honor of 
leading the world in shooting clay saucers will again 
come to the United States is the hope of every lovers 
of outdoor sport. 

MODERN DIANAS AT THE OLYMPIC MEET 

By a coalition of Powers — so to speak — Turkey, 
Japan, France and the Lhiited States have badly dent- 
ed the feminist movement by voting against the 
participation of women in the athletic events of the 
igi6 Olympic Games at Berlin. 

Thus fade the dreams of feminine marathoners, 
pole vaulters, high jumpers, discus throwers, et al. 

tdowever, it seems that no bar has been placed on 
th4 women trapshooters, nor should there be, rather 
the woman clay-bird smaHicr should be welcomed 
as a matter of sentiment, if for no other reason, for 
if Olympic mythology is recalled it will be found that 
when .Apollo, the prototype of the modern cl.ay- 
pigeon shooter, was created and equipped with the 
smi’s rays as darts, dlong came a twin sister, Diana, 
by 'name, who used moon beams as ammunition and 
gave .Apollo a run for bis money in the shooting 
game. 

.An analogous condition e.xists tb-day with women 
traiishooters going after ihF choicest trophies, and 
ijinding them, !h competition on ecpial terms with 
the “.Apollos” of the team that will ujihold the honor 
of American women trapshooters at ■ the 01 ymi>ic 
games has not been decickd, but the Uuiies are talk- 
ing it over among themsflves — and ndf just to make 
' brnp ersation. either. 

TtR.\PS HOOTING .\PPE.ALS TO. OUTDOOR 
DEVOTEES 

That trapshooting has elements which attract men 
who breathe and live sport is evident by its naming 
among its enthusiastic followiTs such men as Honus 
Wagner of the Pittsburgh .National League team, 
“Big Chief” Bender, the Indian twirler of the world’s 
championship Athletics. Lester tierman. who for- 
sook the New York Nationals to become a pro- 
fessional “player” in the sport alluring.” and many 
other baseball celebrities. On the other hand, we see 
John Philip Sousa finding invigorating recreation ir 
making dust of the furtive “clay pigeon,” 

To the man or woman possessed of a tender hear', 
and who has no pleasure in the destruction or living 
creatures, trapshooting affords pleasure w'ithout 
regret. 
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AT ALL TIMES 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

service apjieals most .strong- 
ly to the prospective traveler 
in the West. To those who 
contemplate attending the 
conventions of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
at Omaha, Neb., and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf 
at San Francisco, Cal., in Au- 
gust, 1915, the appeal is still 
more emphatic. 

Omaha, .Neh., lies on the 
main line of the ROCK IS- 
LAND h e t w' e e n Chicago, 
Colorado and California, en- 
abling delegates, after attend- 
ing the meeting at Omaha, to 
pass through glorious COLO- 
RADO on the way to San 
Francisco. 

'I'rain services and equip- 
ment nnsurjiassed. 
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1238 
Broadway 
New York. 
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The “open season for trapshooting is all of the cal- 
ender months and it may be enjoyed regardless of 
weather conditions. 

.Any large field is a hunting ground with the game 
a-plenty, for the clay “birds” fly every day. 

WALKING TO NEW YORK 

Robert Smith, a deaf-mute, passed through Olathe 
last w’cek on a walking trip from Dallas, Texas, to 
New York City. He .stopped in this town Thursday 
to look over the place wdierc his uncle, C. R. Smith, 
used to live. C. R. Smith was killed recently in a 
cyclone in Sherman, Texas. 

Smith has a sick sister, living in New York City, 
is out of money and is trying to get there on foot. 
When he landed in Olathe he was looking for a job. 
He declared — in one of his written interviews — that 
he never had ridden a train in his life, he would 
now be willing to do so in order to hurry his arrival 
in New York, Smith’s father and mother were 
drowned in the Galveston flood. 

Smith’s last visit to Olathe was fifteen years ago. 
He left Dallas Dcc.cinher 10, and expects to get to 
New York -April 15. He is twenty-five years old. 

This is not his first walking feat. Two year* 
ago, he walked from Chicago to San Francisco for 
$500 prize money. He had another walking trip 
to California planned this year, but the sicknes* 
of his sister, interferred with that plan. 

“I like walking fine,” said Mr. Smith, “and never 
get -tired.” The evident state of good health that 
he bears was convincing proof of this fact. 

He found a job for a few days in the engineer’* 
departhient, and willingly carried a rod . — Olathe 
Register. 

The evil that men do lives after them : 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

— Shapespeare. 
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COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young: man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. Colleye Brand Clothes 
are different — very different, They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erenccs which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
115 to 135 

Other Makes From |10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas. Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats. Caps, Shoes. Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON ““ 

117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 


An illustrated monthly magazine - newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Intereating, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — .single copies ( prepaid ) 6o 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

Cbe Britl$D Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss tti the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have bandied First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since i86q without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Il you read our advertisnients, we 
both profit. 

If you fail to do so, we both lose. 

There's but one course to pursue 
eh? you read that which we print, 
bring it with you, ever, and see how 
faithfully our printed news lives up 
to the gist of the matter, namely, the 
values in dry goods and housefurnish- 
ings that you will find in this store 
ever. 


Of Interest to ALL the Desf and General Public 


. VmvwmvTH K new JKRSl .YwM^rw 

I Slate 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


A CATMOtX HOffTHLV FO« T>« OtAF 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. i6oth St.. New Yore City. 


S. P. DUNHAM & Co 
Trenton, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic Schools of New Jersej’. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per j-ear for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $164 to $184. 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


Sold b\' people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


It is a thorough academic training 
school prejiaratorv to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora 
tories, manual training room, gyinna- 
siuni. etc. 

The cost of day pupils is from S28 to 
Sf)4 ]ier \ear, according to grade, and 
S224 to S244 for boarders. 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Filters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating’ 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


'I'lie Hoarding Halls are lighted by 
electricity, heated h\' steam, well ven- 
tilated, provide<l with liaths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are very 
cosy . 

I'or further jiartioulars ajiply to the 
I’riticijial 

J, M GRKKX 


H and lo So. Warren St 
Trenton, N. j. 








THE SILENT WORKER 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN X. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


D. Stewart Craven 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Edmvnd B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Wm. G. Schai’fki.er 
John I’. Murray 
J os. S. Krklinohuyskn 
Mki-vin a Rice 


Officers gf ‘Iht Bottrd 


, Hresident 
, Secretary 
Treasurer 


Wm. G. Schaufeler. 
Cai-cin N Kknijael. 
Edward I. Edwards 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

'^'HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
I established by act approved March , ■51st, 18S2, offers 
its advantages on the followinjt conditions: 

The candiate mu.st be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case The 
application must be accompained by a certificate from a 
count}' judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school map be obtained by 
writing to the following address. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Academic Department j Industrial Department 

GEORGE S. PORTER. .Printing and Engraving 

MRS. FRANCIS H. PORTER 

Kindergarten and Drawing 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood-working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoemaking 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE Dress-making 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN Dress-making 


John P. Walker, M.A 


Superintendent . 


Trenton 


JOHN P. WALKER Principal 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL. .. Supervising Teacher 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS JULIA HARMON CORY 
MISS EDITH R. MAHAN 
MISS ELINOR L. TAYLOR 
MISS IRENE FITTS 


Superintendent 

Store keeper 

Sccretar}' 

Book-keeper 

.Supervisor of Boys 
A.ssistant Supervi.sor 
. . Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

.attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Engineer 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 
WM. G. NEWCOMB 


MISS EMILY B. BVKK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS AVNA M. P'lTZP.ATRICK-,., 
MISS MATHIl.DE E, CORNELIUS 

MISS NELL BERGEN 

ELMER BARWI.S, M.D 

MILES D. W.AGNER. D D S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND. M.D.. 
CHARLES MCLAUGHLIN 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Millinery and Embroidery 
Physical Director 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


OVER 65 YEARS' 
^ EXPERIENCE 


Martin C* Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 


Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyons tendlnv a sketch and description may 
qalcklr ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Inrentlon ti probably patentable. C«mimiinlrn- 
Uons strictly confidential. HANDBOOK onPatenU 
MDt free. Oldest agency for seeming patenrn. 

Patenta taken tbrousb Munn A Co. recelre 
tptcUU noiiee, without charge. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 Ea.st Front St., Wa.shington Marke* 
TRENTON, N. J, 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Scienflfle Hmerican 


A handeomely Illustrated weekly. Largest elr- 
eulation of any scientific Journal. Terms. $3 a 
year; four months, fL Bold by all newsdealers. 

MS Co, SSIBrauhmy, New York 

Branch Oflice, F BL« Washington, D. C. 


S TOLL'S 


DO you KNOW 


SCHOOL SUPPUES. 

YSU SPORTING GOODS A GAMES 
Sp OUTDOOR SPORTS 
^ AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Gifts of Utility & Beauty 


Capital Gift Shop 


Sells the best Jt/.yo and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, <Sfc. 

33 EAST STATE ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 


Compliments of 

W/LSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 

TRENTON, N. J, 


High Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
MechanicalDrawing Instruments 
Conklin’s Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 

The Capital Selffilling Fountain Pen 

Price $1.50. None better for the price 
Engraved Name Cards 

Embossed Stationery to order 


III Bro.ydwy, New York 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moder- 
ate prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


NEW JERSEY 

Ristorv and Genealogy 


WM. CONVERY «S SONS 

129 Mortis Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture 
and Carpets in this city. 




The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


TRAVEK’S BOOK STOKE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


m- ^ South Broad 
and Latayette itreets 


